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For the Hono 


According to the Scripture 


men HE CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGN DIRECTOR feels quite “set up”. He has been 
Ma9 asked by the editors to give up his two pages at the back of the paper and take these 9 stat 
two pages at the front. This is a reward in accordance with the Scripture which 
enjoins a man going to a feast not to make a rush for the speakers’ table, lest he be asked to step down, 
but to take a humble seat near the door so that, when his presence is descried by the host, he may 
have the joy of being asked to come up higher. Evidently our little dig about making our two pages Dela 




















more interesting than the editorials does not rankle in the good editors’ breasts; but whether it does vw 
or not they are going to be good sports and let us have a fair chance to make good our boast if we can. . a 
b wl 
chee! 
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THE NUMBER OF CHRISTIAN CEN 
TURY SUBSCRIBERS IN THE DIF- 
FERENT STATES ~, THEY ALSO REP- 
RESENT THE QUOTA OF NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS WHICH THE 
SUBSCRIBERS OF EACH STATE ARE ASKED TO SECURE IN OUR 
TINENTAL CAMPAIGN ~ BESIDES THE &u PRIMARY PRIZES 
TEN MAJOR PRIZES, THERE ARE THREE SPECIAL R 
RIZES F EACH STATE. WHEN A STATE HAS SECURED 75 PER CENT 
Ff ITS QUOTA, THE SUBSCRIBERS IN THAT STATE ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THESE CANADA AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA n¢ 
STATE PRIZES ~ GET YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ANY STATE YOU CAN; THEY ARE TREATED AS STATES. THERE ARE, appr 
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OHIO TAKES THE LEAD! o 


YNE WEEK of the Continental Campaign has closed, at this writing. It has yielded Btw: 








146 new subscriptions. This is a modest but encouraging beginning. Most ofthese 9 :ti,! 
subscriptions have come in ones, twos and threes, with a few fives. Our readers Base 
are going at the task in just the right way. The distribution of the new subscriptions by states shows tlito 
Ohio taking the lead with 32 new subscriptions. Here is the way the states stand: A 
Eee ‘ Oklahoma.... 12 Nebraska..... 6 New Jersey. .. of Ch 

New York.... Michigan..... 11 Connecticut .. 5 West Virginia. 
Illinois....... 17 Pennsylvania. 8 Kentucky.... 5  Kansas....... - 
North Dakota 15 California.... 6 Indiana...... 3 Maine..... .% ten, 
These figures do not include the new subscriptions sent in directly by new subscribers themselves in the regular way But j 
or through agencies. Such subscriptions are not included in the Continental Campaign. New subscriptions are included a 


in the Continental Campaign and credited to present subscribers only (1) when the new subscription is sent in by a present 
subscriber, or (2) when the new subscriber definitely indicates, at the time of sending his subscription, that he desires his 
subscription credited to a specific individual. Ask your friends to send their subscriptions to you, or, if they send directly 
to us, to be sure to mention your name. cam 


10% the States 


miiE ESSENCE of our Continental campaign is the friendly rivalry among the 
ide, states to reach their quota—fifty “states,” including Canada and the District of 
A Columbia. Our subscribers are out to double themselves. This means that each 
state’s quota in the campaign is the same figure as its present list of subscribers. 


What state will be the first to reach its goal? 


Nobody can tell. It might look as if the subscribers in Nevada or New Mexico or 
Delaware or any of the states with relatively few workers would feel the stimulus in somewhat more 
personal fashion than do those in states where the stimulus is distributed over a much larger number 
of workers. But the law of averages probably puts all the states at an even start, and the returns 
will be indicative of the earnestness with which each individual subscriber works. We have a great 
cheer ready for the state that first makes its quota. 


The State Prizes 
(Three for each State) 


Second State Prize— 
Your choice of Books 


Third State Prize— 


Your choice of Books 


$40 


First State Prize— 
A Portable Typewriter 


$60 $30 


We should remind ourselves, too, that something else happens before the full quota is reached. 
There is a shining guerdon at the three-quarter post. When 75% of the quota of a state is attained 
the subscribers in that state qualify for the state prizes. 


The primary prizes and the major prizes depend on your individual effort alone. But the state 
prizes depend upon cooperative effort. It will require cooperation in the state in order to attain 75% 


of the quota. 
The Way One Reader Does It! 


ROFESSOR MERLIN G. MILLER teaches history in Mt. Morris College, Mt. Morris, Illinois. He sends in two 

new subscribers which came within 48 hours after he started mailing a letter to his friends. He writes: “I intend to 
approach every friend of mine whom I consider at all able to receive the strong meat which The Christian Century gives.” 
Here is his letter. Other subscribers will profit by his example: 


October 1, 1925 


Dear Friend: 


Do not throw this away just because it is a form 
letter, for it is from a personal friend. Look at the signa- 
ture and see. 

This is a form letter only because I wish to do a 
favor to you and to others of my friends all at the same time. 
Two and half years ago a friend introduced me to The Christian 
Century, a weekly magasine of religion and current opinion. 
Since then I have been a reader, sometimes disagreeing with the 
views it sets forth, but always challenged by its articles and 
editorials. It provokes to thought in many lines, but it is to 
te indispensable as a journal of applied Christianity. I find 
nowhere else so clear an analysis of the problems of peace and 
war, industrial relations, politics, and the like, in the light 
of Christian ideals. 

At the present moment The Christian Century is begin- 
hing a campaign to double its subscription list. You may guess 
that I hope to win a prise for securing subscriptions. I do: 
ten, twenty, thirty or forty dollars worth of books, if I get 
sufficient subscriptions paid in between now and November first. 
But it is my plan to donate to the library at Mt. Morris Col- 
lege any books I may thus obtain. This may be an added in- 
sentive to subscribe now. 


The subscription price is four dollars ($4.00) per 
This is a model letter. 


year, three dollars ($3.00) for ministers. You will find the 
magazine worth far more to you. For example; beginning October 
8th, Prof. Harry Blmer Barnes, one of America's foremost 
historians, will begin a series of nine articles under the 
title "Was American Deluded by the War?" His conclusions will 
be startling and authoritative. I know whereof I speak. As a 
historian I know some of the facts on which the articles will 
be based and also something of Prof. Barnes’ ability to present 
these facts. I predict that these will be among the most 
talked of magazine articles appearing this season. The facts 
he will present are absolutely essential to our thinking on the 
question of peace and war. You cannot afford to miss it. 


But perhaps you are already familiar with The Chris- 
tian Century. It does me good to know that so many of my 
friends are already readers of this magasine. If you are a 
reader I wish you well in your efforts to get new subdscribers. 
If you are not a subscriber I shall be pleased to see that your 
subscription begins at once, so as to insure that you will 
receive all of Prof. Barnes’ articles. Or I shall be happy to 
see that you receive a sample copy if you so desire. In any 
case, please drop me a message on the enclosed postal, crossing 
out the statements that do not apply in your case, and adding 
any others you may desire. And I shall be gratfully and as 


always, Your friend, 
MERLIN G. MILLER 
MGM: BB 


It will get results. When Professor Miller is ready to quit teaching, the Director of this 


campaign will recommend him for circulation manager of The Christian Century! 
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A page from “The Daily Altar” 


|By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison | 
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ALTAR ame, 


Volur 
Sundap . 
Theme for the Day—Daily Strength for Daily Needs. | woes 
Our fears and our anxieties make us unfair to God. se 
When has He failed to supply our soul with the strength —— 
we needed for our task? And yet we keep on afflicting our- Eatere 
selves, and inhibiting the full play of our energies, and deny- Accept 
ing God's providential goodness, by anxious anticipation a 
lest we be not sufficient for tomorrow's tasks. Both experi- . Subscri 
ence and faith should quiet our fears and free our efforts 
for today’s duty, in the sure conviction that ample strength 
will be given for whatever duties lie farther on. but for 
* seed 
Scripture—Only be thou strong and very courageous 
.for then shalt thou make thy way prosperous, and 
then shalt thou have good success. Have I not commanded 
thee? Be strong and of good courage, be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee, 
whithersoever thou goest.—Josh. 1:7, 8, 9. 
+ 


Twenty-Seventh Week THE DAILY 





Che ange 


Be strong, 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long; 
Faint not, fight on: Tomorrow comes the song. 


Be strong. 
—Ma tate D. Bascock. 
+ (“Be Strong.”’) 


Prayer—Our gracious Father, we give Thee humble 
and hearty thanks for Thy strength vouchsafed to us for 
our daily comfort and protection. We acknowledge Thy 
providence which has brought us in safety to this holy day. 
May we accept it as one of the gifts of life by which we 
come to know Thee as our Father and Friend. Grant us 
the wisdom and humility to go through this day’s duties 
with the thought of Thy care and Thy will in our behalf. 
May we slight no duty, but accept all the labors of the day 
as a part of our divine calling and profession. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.—A men. 


(183) 











Mr. Pastor: Suppose 100 people in your congregation were 
reading a page like this every day! 


Tas Caristian Century Press, 


Set Up a Daily Altar in Each of 
Your Church Homes: 


HOW? Order a copy of this little book of devotion for yourself 
and show it to a dozen or more of your friends. See whether they 
would not like to have a copy of the book for their homes. You 
will find after a little investigation of this sort, that you will be 
justified in ordering 25 copies, at our special lot price of 75 cents. 
You may have 30 or 60 days to pay for such order. If you will 
adopt this plan of promotion, you will find that half of the homes 
of your church will be using “The Daily Altar” within a few weeks 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Will lease send me s 

bound edition of he Daily Altar at 75 cents per co 

copies of the Sz aie at the 10-or-more rate o! 

I wnderstand that we are to have 30 or 60 days to pay for the 
that postage is to be paid by the publishers. 


My name.. 


Address. ... 


incecusninienaminsemenanemenenapenes acnsenmnnmanndle 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 








Congregationalists to Face the 
Church’s War Issue 
a ‘CKED AWAY in one paragraph of the social creed 
to be presented to the Congregational national council 
jor adoption is a statement which may provide one of the 
most significant ecclesiastical struggles of decades. Almost 
every section of the report will give cause for debate, if the 
ongregationalists approach it seriously. Even the impres- 
ive list of names of those who compose the committee 
vhich has drawn the document will hardly be able to save 
' from attack. Nor should it be so saved, for no such 
leclarations should be adopted untii the churches know 
what they mean, and are ready to stand behind them. The 
tatement to which particular reference is here.called de- 
cares that, in order to make known its purpose to take 
esus seriously, the church as an institution shall no longer 
support war in any form. The words sound simple. They are 
revolutionary! More than a year ago The Christian Century 
set tl It was then said that 
the church is not called upon to decide for the individual 
ss to his personal attitude in the event of war. But it was 
wade clear that “the church shall acknowledge the funda- 
mental and eternal contradiction between war and Chris- 
vanity; that the very fact of war shouts the failure of 
Christianity; and that the church therefore cannot bless 
war without surrendering its character as Christian. The 
church’s clear duty, therefore, is to excommunicate war, 
deliberately and solemnly to say, and so to inform the state, 
that the state may never again expect to receive the re- 
sources of the church—the use of its buildings, and its 
tganized agencies, or the moral prestige of its ministry, 
t the blessing of its spiritual ideals—as aids of any war- 
are in which it may ask its citizens to engage.” At Wash- 


is issue before the church. 


ington the Congregationalists will, first among the churches, 
face this issue. Will the church excommunicate war? Or 
will it go ahead calling war humanity’s greatest collective 


sin, and participating in the sinning? 


America at the China 
Conferences 


HE FIRST of the international conferences is about 

to assemble in China. Americans will watch it closely. 

The background of the gathering is unfortunate. Tech- 
nical reasons for the delay from 1922 until the present 
have been advanced in profusion by the diplomats. Every 
intelligent man knows, however, that the conference was 
not held previously because the powers did not want to 
hold it, and that it is being held now because the events 
of the past summer have scared the same powers. The 
proceedings are sure, therefore, to be watched by the 
Chinese with some cynicism and considerable impatience. 
If the conferences of October and December should ad- 
journ without taking constructive action there is almost 
certain to be more and greater disorder in China. The 
course of the American representatives will not be an easy 
one. Our traditional policy, emphasized in John Hay’s in- 
vitation to subscribe to the doctrine of the open door, has 
been to work in harmony with the other powers. We may 
have suggested various steps to be taken in concert; we 
have rarely acted without the approval and support of the 
other great states. It is possible, however, that the con- 
tinuation of this course after the approaching conferences 
will land us in deep difficulties in the orient. It is possible 
that the representatives of the other nations participating 
in these discussions will fall back on the letter of the Wash- 
ington resolutions under which they are called. The sec- 
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retary of state has already announced that the United States 
is ready to give to these resolutions the broadest possible 
scope. But suppose other nations are not? Suppose they 
insist that the October parley has no more power than to 
consider the granting of a two-and-a-half per cent tariff 
increase, and that the December conclave can only “study” 
the situation created by extraterritoriality with a view to 
later recommendations at some indefinite time for some 
indefinite action. In that case it would seem that the time 
will have arrived for the United States to give up its 
former theory in order to protect its interests in the present 
actual situation. The United States must be prepared to 
undertake the responsibilities of a separate line of action 
in the far east, and the members of the October and De- 
cember conferences should be left in no doubt on this point. 
The fact that such a contingency is possible will go a long 
way toward making the two gatherings of moment rather 
than merely additional attempts at temporizing. 


Mr. Coolidge Spanks 
Our Militarists 


OULD THAT THE PRESIDENT could inocu- 

late all the members of his administration with his 
ability to say the right thing at the right time! The 
speech delivered before the convention of the American 
legion was a superb utterance, given where it would do 
the most good. And the response of the legionnaires 
showed that Mr. Coolidge was right in believing that such 
a speech would find echo in the hearts of Americans. 
Taken with the speech at the Annapolis graduation last 
summer, it is to be hoped that the President’s words will 
give our aggressive militarizers pause. Mr. Coolidge leaves 
the men and organs that are howling for increased arma- 
ment without ground to stand on. He shows that the 
United States has put $4,000,000,000 into armaments within 
the last six years; that we have a larger measure of mili- 
tary protection than ever before in our history. Then he 
drives hard at the heart of the whole matter: “No nation 
ever had an army large enough to guarantee it against 
attack in time of peace or to insure its victory in time of 
war. Peace and security are more 
likely to result from fair and honorable dealings and mu- 
tual agreements for a limitation of armaments among na- 
tions than by any attempt at competition in squadrons and 
battalions. . . It is for this reason that any organization 


No nation ever will. 


of men in the military service bent on inflaming the public 
mind for the purpose of forcing government action through 
the pressure of public opinion is an exceedingly dangerous 
undertaking and precedent.” Every day of added thought 
given to the causes and consequences of the world war 


underscores the President’s demand that “there should 
be an intellectual demobilization as well as a military de- 
mobilization.” And Mr. Coolidge is right in thinking that 
this intellectual demobilization should include giving up the 
idea of our superiority over other peoples. “We are not 
likely to improve our own condition or help humanity very 
much until we come to the sympathetic understanding that 
human nature is about the same everywhere, that it is 
rather evenly distributed over the surface of the earth, 
and that we are all united in a common brotherhood.” The 
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speech deserves reading in its entirety. It is a clear sign 
of promise, for here is not only a President who is right: 
here is a President whe is grewing. 


Land Ho! Cries 
Lloyd George 


LOYD GEORGE, most romantic of England’s politi. 

cians, is back in the ring with a shrill battle-cry; 
“The land for the people!” It isn’t exactly a new slogan, 
and it isn’t the first time the little Welshman has stood on 
a land reform platform. But it is a change from the sort 
of thing England’s Liberals have been peddling since the 
war, and it is welcome. Anything would be welcome that 
brought Lloyd George in fighting fettle back into the 
political arena. There is something lacking in a British 
political scene consisting of Baldwins and Chamberlains 
and Joynson-Hickses and Churchills and MacDonalds with- 
out a really significant Liberal anywhere on the boards. The 
details of the Lloyd George scheme for the nationalization 
of land have not yet reached this side of the Atlantic, but 
it is of interest to see the way in which his first announce- 
ment, given to thirty thousand enthusiasts who stood for an 
hour and a half in a pouring rain to listen, has been re- 
ceived. Papers like the London Morning Post have, of 
course, come close to editorial epilepsy. But the mass of the 
British press has received the proposal with great calmness, 
The Liberal papers have been disposed to greet it with 
cheers. They see in it some hope of a political issue of real 
value; something that they can stand on and be differenti- 
ated from Tories and Labor. An eighth of England’s 
agricultural land has already been sold since the world 
war, they say. Why not nationalize the whole now, and 
make the feeding of her people a part of England’s national 
policy? But if this is to become Liberal doctrine in Eng- 
land, what will the ultimate effect be in this country? Just 
for the fun of it, think of what the papers controlled by 
Frank A. Munsey and the McCormick family will say if the 
bull moosers of the vintage of 1935 try to rally at Armaged- 
don to nationalize anything American! 


Have We Encouraged 
Trouble for Mexico? 


HE COLORADO LABOR ADVOCATE charges 

that an open attempt to organize a rebel expedition 
across the border was made in southern Arizona shortly 
after Secretary Kellogg issued his threat to Mexico. It 
prints the story, gathered by labor representatives on the 
ground, of arms having been stored at Bisbee, seven miles 
from the border, and of Mexican laborers at Miama, neat 
Bisbee, being called out on August 29 on a strike which 
was followed by a direct attempt to enlist them for a foray 
against the Calles government. It says the company em- 
ploying them discharged some four hundred of those found 
to have been among the leaders and those willing to under- 
take the proposed expedition. It refuses to publish the 
names of its informants, claiming their lives have already 
been threatened. Whatever the truth of this story, it is 
quite possible for such a thing to happen as a result of the 
intimation in Mr. Kellogg’s letter regarding rebellions and 
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threats as to this country’s attitude toward the Mexican 
-overnment. De la Huerta is in hiding somewhere, and it 
; safe to say he and his fellow conspirators are never idle. 
Those who owned ninety per cent of Mexico’s land cannot 
ve expected to surrender their feudal rights peacefully, nor 
can certain of the clergy, dispossessed of their century-long 
dominance, be expected to refrain from giving their bless- 
ing to any faction that labors to restore both them and 
their coadjutors of the old feudal order. Morones, secre- 
tary of labor and commerce in the Calles cabinet, recently 
sid in Washington that in a large percentage of the cases 
where he was approached by foreigners with propositions 
for concessions they asked the impossible, then went away 
to report that the Mexican government was unfriendly to 
foreigners and inhospitable to capital. There are many 
who have investments there who take about the same 
attitude. 


Women in the Mines 
of India 


HE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA is contemplating a 

bill that would forbid the employment of women in 
mines underground. This reveals the startling fact that 
they are so employed. The All-India Trades Union con- 
gress is urging the adoption of the bill; the Indian Mining 
federation (employers and owners) is protesting it. In 
reply to the protest, that particular member of the govern- 
ment who has such things in charge stated that he sym- 
pathized with the employers’ viewpoint and would seek a 
reconsideration of the measure. Doubtless one could find 
many otherwise very respectable church folk in India who 
would apologize for this situation and give rather plausible 
reasons for it. When women used to work in English 
mines, drawing loaded cars with straps over their heads and 
shoulders and bending to the ground while pulling their 
loads through dark tunnels, there was a loud cry against 
the social legislation proposed as a means of taking them 
out of the mines. It was claimed that such labor was 
needed by the women and by their families, that coal could 
not well be mined without cheap labor, that it was none of 
the state’s business anyhow and that such laws were an 
encroachment on personal liberty and the sacred right of 
contract. 


Behind the Five and Ten 
Cent Counter 


gre DAUGHTER of the late Mr. Woolworth was 
robbed in a New York hotel recently. The police do 
not like to give out details in such matters, but the news- 
papers said that her loss was somewhere between $750,000 
and $1,000,000. One newspaper hinted that she would not 
be much disturbed by such a loss. Why should she be? 
Woolworth paid 32 per cent on its stock in 1924, and might 
have piled up a much larger profit but for the expense of 
opening and stocking 96 new stores. Mr. Kresge’s wife 
also figures in the news. She claims that her husband made 
a pre-nuptial agreement whereby she was to have, as a 
wedding present, several million dollars’ worth of Kresge 
stock. She says that she didn’t get it, and she wants it. 
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Who can blame her: Kresge paid 41 per cent on the com- 
mon stock last year, and there have been stock dividends 
of 450 per cent since 1916. The Kresge stocholders re- 
ceived $24.45 for every $100 they had invested; McCrory’s 
owners had to be content with a pitiful $4.32 on shares 
which have no par value. These returns are taken from a 
report of the United States Women’s bureau. The same 
report states that more than 80 per cent of the employees 
in the five and ten cent stores received last year less than 
$12 a week. Think it over. 


The Jew and the Future of 
Palestine 


N CROSSING by train from Cairo to Jerusalem, which 

can now be done in a night, one notices that the rail- 
road signs are in three languages— English, Arabic and 
Jewish. In Jerusalem extensive Jewish improvements are 
under way, the chief of which is the projected university, 
planned on an elaborate scale, and intended to include in 
its faculty and student body Jews from all parts of the 
world. The business and residence sections of the city 
are expanding and prospering under the stimulus of Jewish 
as well as Gentile promotion. Jewish farming colonies 
now number more than a score in various portions of 
Palestine, and several of them have reached an excellent 
standard of efficiency and success. Roads are cared for 
as never before, and motorbus transportation is available 
in many parts of the country, partly by Jewish efforts. Ex- 
tensive irrigation projects are under contemplation, which, 
if carried out, will utilize the waters of Lake Tiberias 
and the Jordan for the enrichment of large sections of 
the land now meagerly useful for agriculture. 

All this is of interest from many angles. The zionist 
sees in it the realization of his dreams for a Palestinian 
homeland for his people. The reader of Old Testament 
prophecies finds in the new enterprises the apparent ful- 
fillment of ancient hopes for the restoration of the holy 
people to material prosperity and the repossession of their 
land after long centuries of expatriation. And the average 
man, without particular sentiment or religious interest, is 
attracted by the spectacle of Jewish racial self-conscious- 
ness and endeavor. He understands that England has 
undertaken to exercise a mandate over Palestine chiefly 
in the interest of the Jews, and he is mildly sympathetic 
with any movement to afford protection to a people who 
have suffered persecution in more than one country. 

But there are few questions over which there is more 
diversity of opinion than that of Jewish occupation of 
Palestine. In the first place, only a small proportion of the 
Jewish people are of the zionistic persuasion, or are in 
the least interested in the possession of the holy land. 
Wherever Jews are prosperous, as they are in most lands 
today, they have no desire to betake themselves to other 
regions, unless it is to the United States, where such thou- 
sands of their brethren have come with the happiest com- 
mercial results. Informed Jews are well aware that the little 
land of Palestine has room for a population not to exceed 
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a million and a half, and that it would be futile to expect 
the fourteen millions of Jews to emigrate there, even were 
it desirable from other points of view. 

The present population of Palestine is something less 
than 800,000. Of this number less than. one-tenth are 
Jews. The vast majority of the inhabitants are Arabs and 
Syrians, who have no intention of surrendering their 
rights to Jews or anyone else. It is this fact which has 
occasioned the complications under the British mandate, 
with the official gesture of Jewish control made by the 
Balfour commitment during the war. The appointment of a 
Jewish high commissioner as the representative of the 
British authority did not please the population. Constant 
friction between the dominant racial groups and the Jews, 
supported as they have been by the British foreign office, 
has been the result. One of the most tactless official actions 
of recent years was the visit of Lord Balfour to Palestine 
in March of this year. If he could have known the senti- 
ment of the people he would not have been led into so 
unfortunate an adventure. Only the self-restraint of the 
Arab leaders prevented much more violent outbreaks of 
resentment than the few that occurred. One of the whole- 
some results of that visit has been the lessening of agita- 
tion regarding a Jewish homeland under British mandate. 

For of course Palestine does not belong to the Jew. It 
has been possessed in succession by many races, including 
the ancient Amorites, the Hebrews, the Persians, the 
Syrians, the Romans, the Jews for a brief time, the 
later Persians, the Arabs, the crusaders, and for the past 
seven centuries the Turks. No one of these races had 
greater claim to the land than another, and each in turn 
was master for a time. If it be conceded that the Hebrews 
were the most notable of these occupants, it would still 
remain to be proved that the modern Jew holds any effec- 
tive rights of ownership from so remote and slightly knit 
a succession. For the modern Jew is hardly as closely re- 
lated to the classic Hebrew as is the Italian of today to 
the Roman of Caesar’s time. Few races have suffered such 
mixture and dilution of stock as the Jew. To whom does 
Palestine belong? Manifestly to the people who are living 
there and have constituted its population for a half-dozen 
centuries. Only the ardent zionist, or the verbalist among 
Bible students, would make any other claim. 

The predictions that hopeful prophets made of the re- 
union of the sundered fragments of Israel and Judah were 
never realized, and never can be in the nature of the case. 


Every prediction of the repossession of Palestine by the 
Jews dealt with the restoration of the northern and the 
southern kingdoms to their ancient glory under a Davidic 


king. The northern kingdom disappeared from history 
with the downfall of Samaria seven centuries before Christ. 
The ten tribes were lost—not in the sense that they strayed 
off, to be hunted with nervous eagerness, as some later 
enthusiasts have done, and discovered in the Anglo-Saxon, 
or the Negro, or the Japanese race—but in the sense that 
they lost out, and were mingled with the neighboring 
peoples. There is not a single prediction of Jewish restora- 
tion to Palestine that can rightfully be applied to the Jews 
and the country of today. 
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The most ardent of the zionists are themselves at hope. 
less divergence of opinion regarding their program for 
Palestine, as was proved at the recent zionist congress jn 
Vienna. Some of them wish to push forward the project 
of a Jewish homeland there, and insist upon the carrying 
out of the implications of the British mandate. Others 
see the impossibility of this procedure, and desire only 
the validation of Jewish rights and opportunities in the 
holy land. They affirm, just as does the Arab and the 
Christian, that it is the land of their most sacred mem. 
ories. They want the privilege of creating there such in- 
stitutions as shall promote free and profitable visitation 
on the part of their people. Still others regard the Pales- 
tinian part of the program as chimerical, and are anxious 
to stimulate Jewish racial efforts throughout the world to 
realize the ancient ideals of their race, and perhaps to 
awaken fresh interest in the Hebrew language. 

Outside of the circles of zionism, intelligent Jews are 
intent upon such philanthropic movements as shall provide 
their less fortunate brethren with opportunities for self- 
help. Most of the farming colonies in Palestine have been 
fostered by men like Baron Hirsch and Lord Rothschild 
to give to the persecuted Jews of Russia, Austria and 
other lands the chance of working out a future. These 
philanthropists have tried their experiments in Palestine 
out of sentiment for the land, but far more as affording 
an opening for such a test. But they have been under no 
illusion regarding the exclusive use of Syria for such a 
purpose. Similar colonies have been organized in Uganda, 
the Argentine and Mexico. At the present time a very 
earnest effort is proceeding to increase the Jewish popu- 
lation of Russia. Formerly it was a land of merciless 
persecution for that people. Today it seems to be a land 
of promise. One learns on official authority that already 
130,000 Jews are farming in Russia, at least 100,000 more 
than before the war. A definite step has been taken toward 
placing Jews on farms in the Ukraine, white Russia and the 
Crimea. Here the cost of land is far less than in Palestine, 
even if it could be secured there in any large amount. 
Already the Russian colonization scheme has provided 
homes for 30,000 people, while during forty years less than 
50,000 Jews have found place in Palestine. 

Meanwhile it is apparent that Great Britain is growing 
somewhat more conservative as experience is gained re- 
garding the promotion of Jewish projects in Palestine. 
In the first flush of the recovery of the land to Christian 
direction, and with the feeling that the double purpose 
could be gained of satisfying national sentiment regarding 
the Jews and Palestine and of gratifying certain highly 
placed Jews at home, the generous gesture of a Palestinian 
homeland for that race was made. But this has encountered 
many obstacles, and the result is a definite modification of 
the policy, and a willingness to allow the racial factors im 
the near east to work out a plan less idealistic, but more 
conformable to facts. 

The days of persecution for the Jew are past. Neither 
in Russia, Poland, Spain or Syria is there present or future 
danger of the old pogroms. The Jew has free access t0 
all lands, with accompanying opportunities. This includes 
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Palestine, which by all the connection the Jew has with 
the ancient Hebrews is dear. But it does not mean that 
to him will be accorded any rights in that land, or else- 
where, not possessed equally by other races. He will be 
encouraged to assist his less fortunate kindred to better 
conditions in any of the lands of promise, and he will 
be given full liberty of setting up in Palestine and else- 
where such institutions as shall aid in the realization of 
his racial ideals. But until he finds a place wide enough 
to accommodate the millions of his people without injus- 
tice to those already living there, all talk of a Jewish home- 
land is futile. The Jew will find his homelands, as the 
wisest of his race have affirmed, in the lands like America 
that have given him hospitality and opportunity. 


Socrates or Jesus? 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE on the Chris- 

tian way of life, commonly known as the Inquiry, 
which has been publishing helpful syllabi on industrial, 
racial and international problems for the use of discus- 
sion groups, has recently published a pamphlet entitled, 
“Why the Church?” In this booklet the customs and 
traditions of church life, their underlying motives and 
ultimate objectives are subjected to a careful scrutiny 
and the discussion group, for which the syllabus is in- 
tended, is led to assume a critical attitude toward all 
those problems of religion and organization which are 
generally obscured by the inveterate traditionalism of 
the good people who are found in the churches. 

We can imagine no more fruitful enterprise than to 
subject the average Bible class to a consideration of 
the problems and questions which this little book raises. 
Every significant question on the nature and the pur- 
pose of the church seems to have been included. The 
syllabus begins with an inquiry into the purpose of the 
church and permits the question to emerge whether 
institutionalism is inevitably the foe of the free spirit of 
religion and whether therefore the church must always 
be betrayed into incompatibility with its own gospel. 
That is a vital question which few church people have 
faced and which they can partially solve merely by 
their willingness to face it. 

With such an ambitious and courageous beginning 
the syllabus continues to subject the forms of worship, 
the practices of fellowship, the methods of organiza- 
tion and the modes of recruiting to a frank and severe 
scrutiny. Should the fellowship of the congregation 
include people of different races; what right have Pro- 
testant churches to regard Roman Catholic or Jewish 
populations as legitimate mission fields; what shall be 
the real purpose and the main emphasis in evangelistic 
effort; why do churches fail to discipline their members 
for unchristian conduct in economic and industrial life ; 
if you were looking for a socially minded young man or 
young woman would you feel assured that membership 
ina Bible school would guarantee such qualities of 
character—these and many equally trenchant questions 
are raised. 
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The booklet, in short, is conceived, as is all the work 
of the Inquiry, for the purpose of destroying traditional- 
ism. The whole work of the Inquiry is, in fact, rooted 
in the assumption that moral progress is inevitable if 
the inhibitions which meaningless traditions and unten- 
able customs create are destroyed, and in the conviction 
that free and frank discussion is the best method of 
accomplishing this task. We have no quarrel with 
either the purpose or the method of the Inquiry. No 
doubt many social evils persist in spite of the goodness 
of individual Christians largely because these individ- 
uals are not sufficiently critical to detect the evils which 
lie entrenched in accepted social customs and habits. 
Nor is there a doubt that many good people are so un- 
critical because they have been propagandized too long 
by state, church and school. These institutions have 
pontifically handed down opinions when they should 
have created intelligence and have autocratically forced 
the acceptance of standards and customs upon genera- 
tion after generation when they should have encouraged 
a critical and inquiring spirit which knows how to re- 
ject as well as to accept. We are quite sure therefore 
that the Inquiry is performing a commendable task 
when it encourages the use of the discussion method 
and prompts Christian people to analyze the institu- 
tions and modes of their civilization more critically. 
But the question we believe to be worth raising is 
whether, in accomplishing such a task, the Inquiry will 
do what was really intended when the national confer- 
ence on the Christian way of life was organized. 

The men who first conceived the national conference 
were animated by purposes closely akin to those which 
prompted the English Copec conference. Indeed, the 
American enterprise was in a sense an imitation of the 
English project. Both were launched by men who had 
the profound conviction that Protestant Christianity 
was not furnishing the power nor developing the in- 
sight which a spiritual interpretation of life ought to 
make available for the solution of social problems. They 
believed that the resources of religion are necessary 
for the task of redeeming society, but they also knew 
that they are not now available for that task. In the 
English enterprise expert commissions were empow- 
ered to study the relation of the Christian ideal with all 
the complexities of modern social life and to discover 
both the potentialities and the limitations of the Chris- 
tian church, as it is organized today, in meeting the 
problems of modern civilization. The fruit of the work 
of the commissions was made available in a series of 
volumes which have profoundly affected the thought of 
the church on the great moral problems confronting 
modern society. The great conference which was held 
after the commissions had done their work served to 
arouse the conscience of Christians on the problems 
which the study of the commissions illumined. 

The American enterprise, originally intended to 
adopt similar methods, soon deviated from the original 
plan into something which was regarded as more revo- 
lutionary. “We are going to teach good people how to 
think,” said the Americans in effect, “and we are going 
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to develop a wholesome disquiet in their souls on the 
traditional social practices which constitute modern 
civilization and which organized religion ostensibly 
condones. We have had enough of official pronounce- 
ments and conferences. We want to deal with the com- 
mon people and help them to discover the implications 
of their social customs both in theory and in practice.” 
The effect of this laudable enterprise will undoubtedly 
be to arouse numbers of individual Christians to a 
wholesome critical-mindedness, but the question still 
remains: Can Protestant Christianity as such be made 
to function for the redemption of society? The Inquiry 
is not answering that question. It does not believe it a 
question worth answering. It does not believe in tra- 
ditions; and Protestant Christianity is a tradition. It 
believes that once the minds of men are freed from the 
fetters of traditions and they are permitted to bring a 
comparatively emancipated conscience to the solution 
of a moral problem, they will find the correct solution 
for the problem. But meanwhile millions of Christians, 
particularly in America, will continue to be influenced 
by the spiritual tradition of Protestantism and will not 
have the slightest notion why their particular form of 
religion has been so impotent in the social problems of 
their day. The Inquiry may make them skeptical, if it 
touches them at all, but it will give them no new pas- 
sions for the old. It may, in fact, make them skeptical 
about the potency of any force but reason for the solu- 
tion of social problems. 

The Inquiry, as it is functioning today, betrays no 
profound faith that there are appreciable resources in 
the life of religion for the solution of ethical problems. 
What the Inquiry does reveal is a sensitive conscience 
and a scientific mind in the analysis of social problems 
together with a great aversion to the usual autocratic 
methods which religious institutions have generally 
used in enjoining certain actions and attitudes upon the 
faithful. It is this underlying skepticism which pre- 
vents the Inquiry from undertaking the radical task of 
analyzing the history of Protestant religious tradition 
in order that the cause of its social ineffectiveness 
might be discovered. Those who follow the Inquiry 
will learn that it is not now possible to identify a 
Christian by the way he treats a Negro or by the con- 
ditions in his factory, but they will not learn from any- 
thing the Inquiry has said why religion, which claims 
so much in the field of ethics, has been so impotent 
wherever social relationships assume a long range and 
tend to become complex. They will learn nothing of 
the enervating tendencies of individualism which are 
rooted in the very heart of Protestantism, and the his- 
torical causes of the curious alliance of Protestantism 
with the interests of the commercial middle classes will 
never be revealed to them. In other words they will 
learn to regard the religious traditions which have 
hitherto prompted or condoned their actions, critically ; 
but they will not be able to find the cause of their limi- 
tations. Failing in this they must inevitably assume, 
as the Inquiry itself seems to assume, that religion it- 
self is ethically impotent and that there are no re- 
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sources in it for use in the social task which an emanej- 
pated conscience can not develop unaided and alone, 
when it confronts a specific moral problem. Perhaps 
it would not be unfair to say that the Inquiry is more 
intent upon rediscovering Socrates than upon rediscoy- 
ering Jesus. It has more faith in the method of So- 
crates than in the passion of Jesus. | 

What the Inquiry is doing, it is doing well and it js 
performing a task which some one ought to be doing. 
But meanwhile the task which it originally intended 
is equally worth doing and some one ought to attempt 
it. That task is to free religion from the historical ac- 
cretions which destroy its usefulness in the complex- 
ities of modern social and economic life and to develop 
the full moral and social implications of a spiritual and 
transcendental world view. The task can be accom- 
plished only by those who know how to unite a pro- 
found skepticism in regard to any present manifesta- 
tions of religion with a profound faith that religion 
really matters, that men’s specific actions are deeply 
affected by their ultimate philosophies and credos. The 
Inquiry has the skepticism but not the faith. Or per- 
haps it has a faith that is too naive. It believes that 
men, confronted with specific moral problems, can im- 
provise an ultimately valid ethic, provided only that 
they are sufficiently freed from tradition. Let the Inquiry 
continue to emancipate individuals from faulty tradi- 
tions. Meanwhile, who will change the traditions? Let 
the Inquiry develop in men the virtue of an inquiring 
spirit. Who will help them to a passion powerful 
enough to prompt ethical action and pure enough not 
to betray it? 


Goshen 


6é OW can you live in Goshen ?” 
Said a friend from far, 
“This wretched country town 
Where folks talk little things all year, 
And plant their cabbage by the moon!” 
Said I: 
I do not live in Goshen,— 
I eat here, sleep here, work here ; 
I live in Greece, 
Where Plato taught, 
And Phidias carved, 
And Epictetus wrote. 
I dwell in Rome, 
Where Michael Angelo wrought 
In color, form, and mass; 
Where Cicero penned immortal lines, 
And Dante sang undying songs. 
Think not my life is small 
Because you see a puny place: 
I have my books; I have my dreams ; 
A thousand souls have left for me 
Enchantment that transcends 
Both time and place. 
And so I live in Paradise, 
Not here. 
Epcar FRANK. 
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The Near Background of the War 


Second in a Series of Articles on ‘‘Was America 
Deluded by the War?”’ 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


LL DISCUSSIONS of the diplomatic background 
A of the world war must necessarily begin with ref- 
erence to the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 and its after- 
math, as the French desire for revenge and the recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine is admitted by all competent students 
to have been the most powerful and persistent single force 
in keeping Europe in a continual state of anticipation of and 
preparation for war. As Ewart has well said on this point: 

Not France only, but all Europe, kept in mind, between 

1871 and 1914, with varying intensity, the prospect—one 

might say the assumed certainty—of the recurrence of the 

Franco-Prussian war. Every change in the European situa- 

tion raised apprehension of its imminence, and the most im- 

portant of the international occurrences had direct refer- 

ence to its anticipated arrival. If, for example, we were to 
select from Bismarck’s foreign policy his principal purpose, 
it would be that France should be kept isolated; while, on 
the other hand, the endeavor of French statesmen (generally 
speaking) was to secure alliances without which France 
would be helpless. For forty-three years, Germany and 

France believed that the fate of Alsace-Lorraine would be 

settled by war (they still think so) and both countries ar- 

ranged for the struggle as best they could, by alliances, by 
understandings, and by military preparations. 

We do not have space here to go into the problem of the 
responsibility for the Franco-Prussian war, but it should 
he pointed out here that no informed scholar in any coun- 
try, not even excepting France, holds to the conventional 
notion that it was forced by the brutal Prussian bullying 
of a weaker and pacific state. Bismarck unquestionably 
wanted a glorious foreign war to unite Germany, but the 
actual responsibility for the outbreak of the war is uni- 
versally agreed to rest upon the French foreign minister, 
the Duke of Gramont, who played into Bismarck’s hands 
by insulting the Prussian king and presenting an impossible 
ultimatum to the Prussian government. France had in- 
vited war even before Bismarck published the condensed 
“Ems telegram.” Again, in 1870 France was a much 
larger, supposedly more powerful, and more militaristic 
a state than Prussia, and the French leaders expected an 
easy victory. The public opinion of both Great Britain 
and the United States was overwhelmingly on the side of 
Prussia, and believed the Prussian victory was a salutary 
rebuke to military autocracy and aggression. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany after 
the war has proved disastrous to both Germany and Europe, 
but it was only the natural outcome of events. Nations, 
particularly victorious nations, have never yet guided their 
conduct on the basis of the ultimate good of mankind, and 
certainly the terms of the peace of 1871 were most mag- 
nanimous to France as compared to the terms imposed by 
France upon Germany in 1919. The greater part of Alsace 
and Lorraine had originally been German territory, wrested 


from her by force by Louis XIV. Neutral opinion at the 
time agreed that Germany would be foolish not to take 
advantage of the situation to rectify her frontiers and 
protect herself against the further aggression of France, 
though many European statesmen recognized the danger to 
the future peace of Europe inherent in the probable undying 
ambition of the French for revenge. They were right; 
the Alsace-Lorraine problem blocked every move for suc- 
cessful rapprochement between France and Germany after 
1870. Not even men like Caillaux were able to overcome 
the French lust for retaliation. It became a veritable ob- 
session with men like Foch and Poincaré who came into 
control of French policy after 1912. Foch confesses that : 


From the age of 17, I dreamed of revenge, after having 
seen the Germans at Metz. And when a man of ordi- 
nary capacity concentrates all of his faculties, and all of 
his abilities upon one end, and works without diverging, 
he ought to be successful. 

Poincaré himself stated in an address to university students : 


When I descended from my metaphysical clouds I could 
not see for my generation any reason for existing unless it 
were for the hope of recovering our lost provinces. 

Of all the underlying causes of the world war the French 
hope of avenging 1870 must be held to be, beyond all com- 
parison, the most important. 


THE NEAR EAST 


The other main root of the war lay in the near eastern 
problem. From the time of Catherine the Great, Russia had 
entertained an ambition to control Constantinople and the 
Straits in order to have a warm water port and an unre- 
stricted naval outlet on the Mediterranean. After the con- 
quest of India the interest of England in the near east 
enormously increased, as the country which was ascendent 
in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia was a potential menace 
to British India. This British sensitiveness to near eastern 
developments was still further intensified by the British 
occupation of Egypt following the 70’s. Russia and Eng- 
land became traditional enemies over the near eastern issue, 
fighting the Crimean war over this and nearly coming into 
armed conflict again in 1878. At the very close of the nine- 
teenth century Germany became a factor in the near east 
with the successful prosecution of her plan to build a 
railway to the Persian gulf and exploit Mesopotamia. This 
alarmed Great Britain, paralleling as it did the German 
commercial rivalry and the beginnings of the German navy ; 
and when Holstein persuaded Biilow to reject the British 
proposals for an adequate understanding with Germany 
Great Britain suppressed her ancient hatred for Russia 
and came to a temporary agreement over the near east in 
the partition of Persia in 1907. Germany in the meantime 
continued her work on the Bagdad railroad and became 
the most influential of the great powers at Constantinople. 
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This greatly alarmed Izvolski, Sazonov and other Russian 
expansionists, who entertained an ardent hope of ultimately 
securing control of the Straits. Poincaré and the French 
militarists were able to exploit this Russian fear in return 
for Russian sympathy with the cause of the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Austria had no immediate interest in 
the near east. Her program only involved preserving order 
among the diverse nationalities inhabiting her polyglot em- 
pire, thus maintaining the political integrity of the dual 
monarchy. This included the repression of the Jugo-Slav 
nationalistic movement in so far as it threatened the ex- 
istence of Austria-Hungary. Germany supported her in the 
moderate phases of this policy, for Austria-Hungary was 
essential to Germany as her only strong ally and as a link 
in the territory keeping open the Bagdad railroad. The 
Austrian antipathy to the Jugo-Slavs gave Russia an ever 
present excuse for alertness in the Balkans as the assumed 
protector of the lesser Slavic peoples, though she never 
hesitated to betray them when her interests dictated such 
action. Russia was active in forming the Balkan League in 
1912. After 1912 Russia initiated a systematic program 
of bribing leading Serbian statesmen and plotters to keep 
alive the intrigues against Austria. These facts prove the 
essential hypocrisy and impropriety in the Russian pretense 
of righteous indignation at the Austrian attitude towards 
Serbia, and the lack of a sound basis for the Russian 
intervention in behalf of Serbia in 1914. 


MOROCCO 


Added to Alsace-Lorraine and the near east as major 
factors in the diplomatic background of the war was the 
Morocco question, Entente propagandists have repre- 
sented this as a situation where, in 1905 and 1911, the 
kaiser brought Europe to the verge of war through wanton 
and illegal bullying of France. In reality the kaiser merely 
insisted in 1905 that France could not proceed with the 
disposition of northern Africa without submitting the ques- 
tion to an international conference. Judge Ewart has effect- 
ively disposed of the allegation of Thayer and Bishop that 
President Roosevelt forced the kaiser to accept the Alge- 
ciras conference, as well as of Count Witte’s palpable fab- 
rication that it was he who persuaded the kaiser to accept 
this solution. Even Poincaré has admitted that it was Ger- 
many who forced France to accept the submission of the 
problem to the concert of Europe. In 1911 Germany 
intervened to prevent the progress of the Franco-Spanish 
violations of the Algeciras agreement. FErudite German 
writers, such as Montgelas, do not attempt to defend all 
the details of German diplomacy in the Morocco crisis, 
but we may admit with Ewart that in the major issues 
involved both moral and legal right were almost wholly on 
the side of Germany : 

Germany was within her rights in insisting in 1905 upon 

a reference of her dispute with France concerning Morocco 

to an international conference. President Roosevelt was of 

that opinion. He warmly congratulated the kaiser on his 
success in that regard. And the result of the proceedings 
of the conference—the act of Algeciras—was to a large 
extent a declaration in favor of the German contention for 
international equality in Morocco, and a denial of the claim 
of France and Spain to exclusive domination. 

French and Spanish military operations in 1911 were sub- 
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versive of the chief principle of the act of Algeciras, namely. 
“the sovereignty and independence of his majesty, the sul. 
tan.” France so regarded the Spanish actions, and Spain gs 
regarded the French. Germany, as a party to the act, was 
within her rights in objecting to these proceedings. 


DELCASSE 


In some ways Great Britain emerges with the least 
credit from the Morocco crises, as she exhibited, partic. 
ularly in 1911, an unwarranted and gratuitous bellicosity 
towards Germany which did much to alarm the latter and 
increase the European tension. Much has been made by 
some writers of the alleged national insult to France in 
a specific German demand for the resignation of the anti- 
German minister Delcassé. As a matter of fact, Germany 
never made any such explicit demand. Delcassé’s colleagues 
in the French ministry refused to support his belligerent 
policy and he had to resign. ‘n his recent defense of him- 
self in Foreign Affairs for October, 1925, Poincaré makes 
a dramatic reference to France’s signing the treaty of No- 
vember 4, 1911, concerning Morocco “under the very can- 
non of the Panther.” It so happens that the Panther was 
an insignificant little German gunboat carrying a crew of 
125 men—about as much of a ship of war as the kaiser’s 
private yacht. Poincaré apparently fails to see that it is 
chiefly a reflection upon French policy if France had to be 
kept up to her treaty obligations concerning Morocco by 
even a symbolic show of German naval power. 

As a result of these clashes over Alsace-Lorraine, the 
near east, Morocco and elsewhere, there developed in 
Europe two great international alliances—the triple alliance 
and the triple entente. The triple alliance was formed of 
Germany, Austria and Italy, the latter joining because of 
pique over the French annexation of Tunis and King Hum- 
bert’s fear of socialism. It was completed between 1878 
and 1882. The triple entente began with the Franco- 
Russian alliance cemented between 1891 and 1893 under 
the direction of Freycinet. Bismarck had negotiated a re- 
insurance treaty with Russia, but the kaiser allowed it to 
lapse, and this left Russia free to be exploited by France, 
and Freycinet was quick to seize the opportunity. This loss 
of Russia was probably the chief diplomatic blunder of the 
kaiser’s régime. England and France drew together after 
the Fashoda crisis of 1898, and by the time of the second 
Morocco crisis presented a united front against Germany. 
This Anglo-French entente was carefully nursed through 
by Delcassé. In 1907 England and Russia patched up 
their long standing dispute over the near east by dividing 
Persia between them, and the triple entente had come into 
being. Though both of these great alliances were ostensibly 
purely defensive, they were, as Professors Gooch and 
Schmitt have indicated, in reality a menace to the peace 
of Europe, for when any major crisis presented itself 
neither organization could well back down without losing its 
prestige. 

The years from 1907 to 1914 were ominous ones for 
the future peace of Europe. We have already mentioned 
the second Morocco crisis and the tension in the near east 
caused by the Berlin-Bagdad railroad. In 1908 Izvolski, 
then Russian foreign minister, secretly proposed to the 
Austrian foreign minister (thus treacherously repudiating 
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Russia’s role as protector of Slavic peoples) that Austria 
annex the two Serb provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
in return for which Austria was to support the Russians in 
securing from Turkey the freedom of the Straits. Austria 
forthwith annexed these provinces, thus enraging the Serb- 
ians, while Great Britain blocked the Russian plan in regard 
to the Straits, to the exasperation and humiliation of Izvol- 
ski. The latter, after some more fruitless negotiation, de- 
cided that Russia could gain her objective only by a general 
European war, and he set to work to bring into being those 
forces and circumstances which actually precipitated the 
world war in the summer of 1914. He secured the ap- 
pointment as Russian ambassador to France, and was soon 
in collaboration with the French Revanchards led by Del- 
cassé, Poincaré, Jonnart and the military clique. 


POINCARE AND IZVOLSKI 


His two intimates in diplomatic collusion were Poincaré 
and Delcassé. The former was born in Lorraine, and his one 
life-long obsession, like that of Foch, was the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine from Germany. Poincaré and Izvolski 
decided that their joint program—the Russian seizure of 
the Straits and the French recovery of Alsace-Lorraine— 
could be realized only by war, and they came to the con- 
clusion that the Balkans were probably the most likely 
area in which to foment or seize upon a crisis suitable for 
provoking the desired conflict. Poincaré gave Russia a 
free hand in the Balkans, provided he have general super- 
visory control to see that France should not be involved 


in a way which would not advance the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and Izvolski obtained large sums of money from 
Russia to bribe the French press to print sueh news, articles 
and editorials as would convince the French people that 
they possessed a grave concern and vital interest in Balkan 


problems. This money was distributed to the French 
papers under the direction of Poincaré, Tardieu and others. 
Izvolski also gave financial aid to the campaign of Poincaré 
for the French presidency in 1912. 

In his apologia in Foreign Affairs Poincaré represents 
himself as having disapproved of Izvolski and his policy, 
and invites his readers to consult Professor Stieve’s elab- 
orate edition of Izvolski’s correspondence to discover this 
fact. It happens that Professor W. L. Langer, an expert 
on contemporary diplomatic history, and bibliographic editor 
of the very journal in which Poincaré writes, has carefully 
examined this very collection, and tells us in the following 
words of the close collaboration of Poincaré and Izvolski 
in preparing Russia, France and the Balkans for the on- 
coming conflict : 

But the gods were with Izvolski and against humanity. 
Everything changed as in a dream when, in March, 1912, 
Poincaré succeeded to the premiership. It was a disastrous 
event, for Poincaré, convinced of the inevitability of war 
with Germany, agreed entirely with Izvolski that the entente 
must be strengthened and that the central powers must be 
shown that the days of their dictation were over. After the 
first conversations with the new premier Izvolski felt like a 
new man. Life was once more worth living. . . . Both 
Poincaré and Izvolski were determined to succeed, and the 
chronicle of the two years preceding the war is the story of 
their victory over all opposition. They were not particular 
as to means, nor considerate of persons. Every opportunity 
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was seized to revivify the entente and develop it, and the 

utmost care was taken to replace the European concert by two 

opposing coalitions. 

The story is a long one and not very edifying. Poincaré 
seems to have disliked Izvolski personally, and both appear 
to have distrusted each other. But in political matters they 
made an ideal team. There was no divergence in their views. 
And so they were able to cooperate, supporting and assisting 
each other in the attainment of the “great solution.” To- 
gether they intrigued against the pacific French ambassador 
of St. Petersburg, Georges Louis, and Russian funds were 
put at the disposal of Poincaré and Klotz to enable them to 
silence the opposition and even to bring about Poincaré’s 
election as president. And where they could not cooperate, 
they supplemented each other. 

When trouble seemed imminent in the Balkans In 1912 
Poincaré endeavored to keep the situation under control and 
to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. He was not yet ready 
to use the Balkans as the pretext for a general war. Russia 
was not prepared for war in a military sense, and the 
French people had not yet been converted by the bribed 
press to take an active interest in Balkan matters. He 
simply had to lay low in this crisis, as the time was not yet 
ripe to execute his plan. But the Grey-Cambon correspond- 
ence of 1912 shows that he was belligerent enough in his 
personal attitude after hostilities had actually broken out in 
the Balkans. Peace was maintained largely because Sir 
Edward Grey at that time refused to allow England to be 
drawn into any conflict to forward the Russian ambitions, 
and cooperated with Germany in localizing the conflict. If 
he had done the same in 1914, as Germany urged him to 
do, there would have been no European war. 


BALKAN WARS 


The Balkan wars of 1912-13 created great uneasiness 
throughout Europe, and were the chief factor in promoting 
the great military and naval increases of 1913-14. There 
was a war scare throughout Europe. The anti-Austrian 
feeling in Serbia grew. Austria was twice prevented from 
attacking Serbia only by German opposition. Poincaré 
expressed great disappointment about the relative lack of 
Russian concern over this fact. But the Russians were not 
asleep. In December, 1913, Sazonov informed the tsar 
that the Russian ambitions in regard to the Straits could 
only be realized by a European war. In February, 1914, 
they held a secret crown council in which they debated the 
wisdom of suddenly pouncing upon Constantinople and risk- 
ing the consequences. They concluded that it would be best 
to await the outbreak of the world war which they believed 
imminent. In the late spring of 1914 Great Britain and 
Russia concluded an arrangement as to joint naval action, 
and the Russians proudly boasted that they were ready 
for war. 

The setting was ideal for the precipitation of a general 
European conflagration, and it was in this atmosphere that 
the Serbian authorities laid the plot for the assassination 
of the archduke, Franz Ferdinand, which was executed on 
June 28, 1914. The only ray of hope on the horizon was 
the successful Anglo-German negotiations over the Bagdad 
railroad, which were concluded in June, 1914, and brought 
better relations between these two states than had pre- 
viously existed since 1895. But before this could bear 
any fruit, Grey had allowed Britain to be drawn into the 
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conflict to pull the Franco-Russian chestnuts out of the 
fire. Ewart presents the following admirable summary of 
the nature and outcome of the system of European inter- 
national relations from 1870-1914: 


Alsace-Lorraine was the cause of the maze of military 
combinations and counter-combinations which had perplexed 
European diplomats for over forty years. During the latest 
ten, reasons for anxiety had rapidly accumulated; the com- 
binations had hardened; the work of the diplomats had 
become more difficult, more complicated, more continuous, 
more urgent; the general staffs of the allied nations, in con- 
ference with each other had diligently elaborated their plans 
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of campaign; every year had witnessed an increased ex. 
penditure upon war preparations, of many millions of money; 
almost every year had witnessed a narrow avoidance of 
hostilities; no effort had been made, by removal of funda- 
mental disagreements, to escape from the ever-quickening 
rapids which were certain to tumble into maelstrom; indeed, 
well-informed statesmen knew that many of the international 
rivalries could not be peaceably adjusted; all were well aware 
that some incident might at any moment produce general war. 


The subject of Professor Barnes’ article next week will 
be, “Serbia and the War Crisis.” 


Church Union a la Carte 


By John R. Scotford 


HAT SORT OF CHURCH UNION do you 
want? Why do you want it? 

The church of St. Mary the virgin in New York city is 
a strange place: a Protestant Episcopal church where you 
do not need a prayer book, an “American Catholic” church 
where they make more fuss over lighting the incense than 
over the elevation of the host. When the reverend father 
announced that he would preach on church unity the hereti- 
cal listener pricked up his jaded ears. Here was a new ex- 
perience. 

The “sin of schism” seemed to weigh upon the preacher’s 
mind. He early intimated that there could be no union 
with those who followed private judgment rather than an 
authoritative church. The listener was relieved; through 
the permutations and combinations of church union he 
could never be called upon to say mass! Rapidly the 
history of the catholic movement in the Anglican church 
was traced. The preacher waxed eloquent over the recent 
achievement of having mass celebrated in Westminster 
Abbey in commemoration of the council of Nicea. 


“SIN OF SCHISM” 


Coming to the present situation, the preacher could not 
see that the doctrine of the infallibity of the pope presented 
any insuperable difficulties to catholic minds. He trusted 
that within a few years the modernists in the Episcopal 
church, “who did not even believe in the virgin birth of 
our Lord,” would take themselves out of the church even 
as the Reformed Episcopalians had done fifty years ago, 
and that then the way would be clear for a happy re-union 
of Christendom under the auspices of Rome. Through 
this union the “sin of schism” would be extirpated and 
some sort of charismic grace would come to all who 
participated. 

The listener tried to fathom the workings of the reverend 
father’s mind. Behind his ready assurance there obtruded 
evidences of anxiety. He very evidently desired to escape 
from the modernists. Why did their presence in the 
church disturb his peace of mind? Might it not be that 


their habit of asking questions had more effect upon him 
than he was willing to admit? Very evidently he looked to 


Rome for assurance. The authority of the pope would 


sustain his mind; it would also justify him in the “catholic 


practices” which meant so much to him and to his people. 
Could it be that these sacramental usages did not altogether 


, satisfy, despite his assertions, and that he imagined that the 


sanction of the pope would supply the one thing needful to 
bring true unction both to himself and his people? 

On leaving this most interesting service, my mind turned 
to two questions: Are there not many varieties of church 
union? Are the motives of their advocates any less dis- 
ingenuous than those of the reverend father? 

Various advocates of church union came before my 
mind. 

The doctor comes of that branch of American Protestant- 
ism which most delights in legal procedure. His ambition 
is to so jiggle the denominational constitutions that some- 
thing which looks like church union may result. The 
doctor is honest and sincere, and willing to make sacrifices 
in certain directions. If he cannot get all the churches 
together, he would be tickled to draw two branches of 
Protestantism into brotherhood. If he cannot do that, he 
is willing to consider merging his congregation with that 
of another faith and order down the road. There is no 
danger of his accepting the infallibility of the pope, but as 
for relinquishing subscription to a certain historic document 
in order to make more liberal brethren feel at home in his 
church, that would present no difficulties whatever. 


MORE ROOM TO DODGE 


The doctor might be described as a modernist trying 
to make a graceful escape from the fundamentalists. Bel- 
ligerently has he fought for the cause of progress in his 
own body, but without much luck. A united church would 
mean less creed and more room in which to dodge the foe. 
No wonder the doctor believes in church union. 

Old Daddy Beam, who used to agitate the question of 
church union down in Oklahoma, came to mind. Every- 
body except the ministers knew that five churches in a town 
of twenty-five hundred people, a fifth of whom were 
colored, were altogether too many. Daddy Beam was the 
one man in town who was threatening to take action on the 
situation. His scheme was to stop going to church and to 
quit contributing until all five churches united in an ec 
clesiastical trust. When the victory came, and the Baptists, 
Disciples, Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
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were all singing the doxology together, then would Daddy 
Beam hobble down the aisle and place his pledge upon the 
altar. But he never did it. Possibly the old white horse 
needed the grass which it munched in front of the Con- 
gregational church on Sunday morning. Possibly Daddy 
was too considerate of the feelings of the young preacher 
to further diminish his congregation. Daddy never quit— 
until he went to heaven—and the five churches are still 
pursuing their separate ways. 

Daddy Beam needed something to get excited about. He 
had fought in the civil war, helped Oklahoma go dry, voted 
the Bull-moose ticket, and was a born agitator. Going to 
the same old church in the same old way irked him. Church 
union was a dream which stirred his soul. There are many 
more like him. 


THE LURE OF SIZE 


The secretary, who has a “world vision,” also believes in 
church union. Most of our denominational boards and 
societies seem small and petty to his eyes. He can see no 
real hope of efficiency in churches with a membership less 
than two million. Only a united church could sing “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers” with becoming gusto. A united 
budget, floor after floor of secretarial offices, missionaries 
leaving daily for the ends of the earth—all these things 
appeal to his imagination. 
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The secretary tasted blood in connection with the Metho- 
dist centenary and the Interchurch world movement. Life 
has seemed rather stupid since those bonanza days. Merely 
denominational activities no longer thrill his soul. He is 
looking for new worlds to conquer, and a united church 
would afford him just that opportunity. 

I believe in church union myself. I do not know what 
it would be like. My imagination is not sufficient to create 
it. But like the reverend father, the doctor, Daddy Beam, 
and the secretary I am looking for a way of escape from 
some things which I do not like. I abominate labels, I have 
no quarrel with the Congregational church, but I am weary 
of being rubber-stamped as a “Congregationalist.” I am 
tired of denominational fences. The world is full of folks; 
why should I waste time hunting for lost sheep of the 
house of John Robinson? I resent religious segregation ; if 
any man of any creed or of no creed has a message, why 
should not all of us receive the benefit thereof? Church 
union looks like an escape from limitations which are too 
much with us. 

What are my motives for desiring church union? My 
friend, the psychoanalyst, has not been around to-day, so 
I cannot give the primitive instinctive reason for my lurch 
in that direction. On the surface of my mind there lies a 
hope that by being less of a Congregationalist I may be 
more emphatically a Christian. 


“There Is Nothing” 


By Merton S. Rice 


“And (he) said to his servant, Go up now, look 


toward the sea. And he went up, and looked, and 
said, There is nothing. And he said, Go again, seven 
times.”—1 Kings XVIII, 43. 


66 ND (he) said, There is nothing. And he 

said, Go again.” That furnishes the point of real 
interest to me in this famous story. It is a quick-drawn 
sketch of faith, faced by a lack of evidence, which refuses 
to allow such a report to be final. There is always an il- 
logical conduct before faith. It is forever drawing its con- 
clusions just beyond its observations. “There is nothing.” 
“Go again.” 

These are days of expert observation. Never were men 
so sure of what they could see, or could not see, as they are 
now. Their report is set in a confidence of finality too. 
When it is in, there is no appeal. The scientific report has 
a bearing that brooks no dispute. It has presumed upon its 
accuracy with a conduct that has made marked impression 
upon religion, and the “go again” response of faith has not 
had a very large recognition of late. “There is nothing,” 
has sounded so conclusive. There is a very clear call today 
for a faith that will be content to be just faith. We need 
a vision in religion that will catch the true testimony of an 
“evidence not seen.” Something that will vindicate the 
great apostle’s definition of what faith really is, is the prime 
need of the hour. 

One of the very interesting, and surely one of the most 


indicative-of-the-times books, that has been published within 
the recent past, carries the very apt title, “A Faith That 
Enquires.” It is in every way a story book, and always in 
defense of a faith that eagerly hunts for a reason for its 
position. It goes inquiringly. It not only is not afraid, it 
is determined rather to know whatever is to be found out. 
The treatment is purely modern in its interpretation of 
faith, and puts that wholesome flavor upon the conduct of 
religion today which it must never allow to be questioned 
in a scientific age, namely, that there can be no fear in facts 
for true faith. Religion can never be built up on the crum- 
bling idea that anything true can ever hurt it. There is not 
a policy of concealment permissible in genuine Christian 
evidences. 

There is, however, something unsatisfactory in such an 
attitude of faith. There seems ever to be an element of 
suspicion, and a lack of genuine confidence in the manifest 
eagerness of such inquiry. It is a modern edition of the 
apostle Thomas, who doubtless produced a very fine result 
in Christian service, and helped disclose some valuable 
evidence by what he required, but he never wrote his own 
faith in the highest terms, as long as he stood with shaking 
head, declaring that he would never believe in a resurrected 
Lord until he could actually thrust his bold fingers into the 
torn, tender palms of him whose death had broken down 
his whole interpretation of what the true Messiah should 
be. There is a finer conduct of faith than inquiry. It is 
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not at its best with a question-mark for its guide. There 
is an uncompromising confidence that characterizes faith 
at its best. 

“There is nothing.” It is the short, conclusive report of 
the servant of Elijah, who had been sent out to a favorable 
point of observation to look for a cloud in a sky that had 
been so long cloudless that any sort of a cloud would be 
news. There was not much enthusiasm in the servant as 
he went for he could see enough of the sky from where he 
was to settle his own conclusions. It was a quite listless sort 
of a report he brought back that time, that was to prove but 
the introductory report, as he said, “There is nothing.” 
He was startled at the sharp answer his report stirred, as 
his master replied, “Go again.” 

The attraction in this incident to me lies in our use of it 
as an approach in studying the content of faith. The situa- 
tion is tragic in liability. Faith stands challenged by facts, 
a thing not uncommon, and a liable essential in the victory 
of every soul’s faith. Can I hold my faith when all signs 
fail? That is a fair question. It is all right to inquire. Send 
the servant out to look. Tell him to look well too. But don’t 
hold your faith with so slight a grip as to endanger it if the 
inquiry brings a negative report. Faith may need the 
challenge of a contradictory report. I am sure the very 
fact of present-day emphasis on inquiry is to prove to be 
the refining fire of a finer faith that shall come out of our 
super-inquisitive tendency and show itself pure and per- 
manent in its ministry. 


A CRITICAL TIME 


Written all around this text I have chosen, is the tragic 
story of one of the most crucial periods of Elijah’s life. For 
more than three years the people of suffering Israel had 
turned their sun-browned faces up to a brazen sky hoping 
for some sign of rain. The earth had been swept clean of 
all vegetation by the hot breath of a continuous drouth. The 
springs and pools had all been licked dry. The king had 
given Obadiah his servant, and the governor of his house, 
a special commission to seek out all fountains and pools— 
peradventure grass enough might be found to save the lives 
of the horses and mules of the royal stables. Day after day, 
week after week, month after month, year after year, the 
skies refused to bring relief. You who have never ex- 
perienced a real drouth of even one season cannot imagine 
the torture there is in looking upon parched fields. The 
flying, choking clouds of dust! The dead rustle of the dried 
foliage shaken by hot winds. The panting cattle, driven 
long distances once a day for a drink in some wasting pool 
of a one-time river. The unflecked dull sky that burns with 
the concentrated rays of a merciless sun. 

The people, at first angry with Elijah, began to wear down 
to distressful appreciation of their helplessness. Distress 
has often been a constructive process in religious inclina- 
tion. It seems so easy to forget God while brooks run full, 
and flowers bloom to fresh fragrance, and rich crops hang 
heavy afield. It may be a necessary process in growing 
character, to dry folks, at times, out of their little pastures 
of selfishness into which their prosperity has blindly led 
them. Knock a man’s earth props out from under him, and 
see how quickly he looks for God. I am sure many of these 
people changed their attitude toward Elijah as they went 
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choking along in the dust, month by month. The Lord was 
able to change his servant’s boarding place, and release the 
ravens, and send Elijah over to Zerephath to be the unex- 
pected guest at the table of a poor widow woman, whose 
wasting barrel of meal he renewed, and kept supplied. 


THE EAR OF FAITH 


Events come on hurrying feet now. The great meeting in 
challenge with the false prophets was convincingly con- 
cluded, and the acclaimed victor arose, and said in welcome 
confidence, “Behold, the sound of abundance of rain is in 
the land.” It was surely the word of a prophet. The keen 
ear of faith alone could hear rain then. None other could 
detect it. They listened intently too. There was not a 
cloud. They would believe such a testimony when they 
could see great lowering clouds and hear the welcome roar 
of thunder on the hills. 

But the man of God, whose ear heard beyond the sound 
of the fields, declared he could hear the sound of an 
abundant rain. And so saying, he withdrew himself to the 
top of Mount Carmel to pray. I have wished we had the 
record of some of those prayers. In a matter-of-fact manner 
he said to his servant, “Go now, and look over toward the 
sea for the coming of a cloud.” How good a cloud does 
look—just any cloud—in a season of drough! The servant 
was not gone long. He swept the heavens with an easy 
glance that was sure before he looked, and came back in a 
most uninteresting manner to say, “My master, there is 
nothing.” 


“Go back and look again, I fear you did not look with 


care.” To his knees the prophet fell, and as he awaited the 
returning message, he poured out his soul to God. It was 
not long, however, for to the servant the trip was a mere 
confirmation of what he had already reported. He came 
back with a step more firm than it had been before, and 
with an inflection in his sentence that carried somewhat of 
a sense of triumph he said, “Master, there is nothing.” 


A BRAZEN SKY 


“Go again!” came the command of the challenged faith. 
“Maybe you have been too expectant. Don’t look now for 
a storm. Remember, you are only looking for a cloud.” 
Again the prophet prayed. After a somewhat longer ab- 
sence the servant came and said, in the manner of carefully 
found conviction, “Master, there is nothing. I tell you there 
is nothing.” Good servant that he was, I fancy that he 
suggested then, as a possible offering in encouragement, 
“Shall I go once more?” 

“Go again,” was the unfaltering word. I have thought, 
as the servant climbed again to the point of lookout, that 
there might have been in his soul a wondering how he could 
find somehow an encouragement for his famous master. 
But the brazen sky held no sign, and there was no possi- 
bility of concealment, for he could sweep the whole horizon. 
“There is nothing,” once more the report was made. 

There is an ancient tradition that this servant was the 
son of the widow of Zerephath, the boy whom Elijah had 
raised from the dead. I like the story anyhow, and the 
way the boy acted in this repetitious test bears evidence 
that he was no ordinary servant. Again the fifth time he 
ran to look while his master prayed. The returning feet 
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of the messenger startled Elijah, and he looked up to ask, 
“What did you see?” “There is nothing!” 


REPORTING FACTS 


“Well,” said the prophet, “you know it takes a cloud 
some time to form into visible shape, and by the time you 
get back there again you will likely make out the outline of 
acoud. There is one forming out there. It is now either 
not quite dense enough to see, or else you have grown so 
ysed to a bare sky that you look for no other sort. Go 
now again.” 

Shortly he came stumbling back, almost carelessly now. 
Mocked, perhaps, he felt, by the constant repetition of 
doudless skies, and he said with utter weariness in his 
vice, “There is nothing. Not a spot in the sky. My eyes 
are good, too. I am speaking the truth. There is nothing.” 

“Go again!” answered the faith whose challenge had been 
but the means of brightening it. “Go now and look care- 
fully along that misty line where sky and sea meet yonder. 
You know there are some clouds that lie below the hori- 
zn; clouds that have not yet thrust up heads of recog- 
nition. Maybe you can find a point of higher vantage. Over 
to the right there it looks a bit higher than where you have 
been. Try that. Stand on tip-toe now and see if you can- 
not make out the lines of a cloud out there.” 

Yonder on the very highest point he stands. Away to the 
west lies the great sea. The sun was sinking again as it 
had for so many months toward a cloudless evening. Sud- 
denly the eye of the tired watcher caught something not 
visible before. Just a bit of unevenness on the horizon’s 
edge. He shaded his face from the reflecting glare. It’s 
acloud. Not a big cloud. No larger than a man’s hand. 
But I have not been cautioned as to size. All I am to re- 
port on is facts. It may seem a small vessel in which to 
arry a drink to so thirsty a land as is this. But it is a 
doud. I will report. Walking hurriedly back, he ran a 
little as his faith increased. He interrupted his master even 
at his prayer, and said with a new inflection in his voice, 
“Yes, I saw a cloud. It was no larger than my hand. It 
iscoming up out of the sea.” 

Elijah cared nothing about the size of the cloud. He 
knew that God is forever growing great things out of 
seming littles. Without even going to look for himself, 
or to confirm the report, he said in active comment, “Arise 
quickly. Run and tell Ahab the king that he get his chariots 
aid rush home that the rain stop him not.” And hurry- 
ing for shelter themselves—you know the story of how 
it rained. 

I. 


I learn here that even in the face of explicit promises, 
the Lord for a time may allow us to see no signs. Elijah 
tad been told that rain would come again only on his own 
word, and he had all the reason of his faith to believe it. 
But, cherishing the promise, he must still linger, and wait, 
and pray, and believe, straight into the repeating report of 
a negative observation. 

There is significant spiritual truth in this for this pecu- 
larly confident day of ours, that prides itself on its ability 
o discern the sky. There is oppressive influence on spirit- 
val life in every scientific negative. Faith seems to have 
grown faint in many places, and to accept the ordinary 
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observations of the sky as the conclusive reports for re- 
ligion as well. There may be in most of us an instinctive 
impulse that will express itself in prayer once, for some- 
thing, and maybe in anxiety, and in hope that is born of 
anxiety, we can pray twice. But when three and four times 
we have had to be told there still is visible absolutely noth- 
ing, we are ready to quit. It is so easy for men and 
women with eyes to walk by sight, and it is so hard to 
walk by faith. “There is nothing,” is a report to chill faith. 
I incline to the judgment that this is to be the finest 
religious contribution which we are to receive from this 
super-scientific age of ours, a challenge to true faith. 


ABUNDANCE OF RAIN 


It is a great thing to hear Elijah say as he looked out 
over those parched fields, and up into those dried-out skies, 
“TI hear the sound of abundance of rain.” We must never 
get delay and denial confused in our interpretation of faith. 
It is not a denial for our answers to be delayed. Though 
we cannot see a cloud, we have the promise, and that is 
enough. They had no weather bureaus in those days. Had 
there been one, there would have been flying from the 
staff on Mt. Carmel a square white flag. The people would 
have said, “There’s no use praying against that, wait till 
they change flags anyhow. There will be plenty of uncer- 
tainty even then to make the risk large enough to try 
faith.” But Elijah did not pray by the barometer. He 
stood on the promises of God. 

The world has always had to stand in respect before the 
character of genuine faith. The Bible carries the fact often. 
Fascinating figure of patient faith, that poor stumbling 
blind man whom Jesus met along the road one day. The 
very mixing of a bit of mud to paste upon his sightless 
sockets, was in itself a severe test. What a super-test it 
must have been, as with mud-spattered face, he felt his 
dark way through the crowd, going blindly on to do a 
strange thing he had been told to do. All sorts of things 
must have been said to him as he went. What a mark for 
ridicule he must have presented! Many souls would per- 
haps have made the start, simply because of the desperation 
of blindness. But few of them would have gone stumbling 
on toward the designated pool, and not have stopped to 
dig off that humbling clay with chagrined disgust. If this 
Jesus could cure me, or really desired to cure me, why did 
he not do so? This thing of sending me along this trying 
way with mud in my blind eyes, to be the butt of all this 
ridicule, is too much. Many souls would have argued thus, 
and would have received the short-sighted congratulations 
of the logical crowd along the street, as they turned in at 
some wayside basin to wash the humbling mud away, 
rather than go on to the pool; and then would have lifted 
again their sightless faces to grin a sickly embarrassed grin 
out into the same persistent darkness they knew so well. 
But this man went on. Faithfully he stumbled out the 
last step along the way to the place Jesus assigned, and 
there found, to his great joy, that everything God commands 
finds full justification in its performance. 

God’s ways do not always burst clear upon our vision. 
It is entirely for our good, that the cloud is not always 
to be seen the first time we scan the horizon for a sign. 
Along this rugged pathway the genuine adventurers of 
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faith have always come. The apostle Paul, that fierce night 
of shipwreck, when everything had gone to pieces, and all 
feared they were doomed to destruction, stood amid the 
sinking hull and broken spars and said, “Be of good cheer, 
for I believe God, that it shall be so as it hath been spoken 
to me.” 

Dost thou believe? Then stand thou to that belief. Never 
mind the cloud. Listen for the rain, which can be heard 
in the very promise itself. 


II. 


The second deduction I would make here is that God’s 
promises are better than signs in the sky. The real spirit 
of faith is concerned but very little with signs. It knows 
the sign will come, not as a cause of faith, but as a creden- 
tial of faith. Don’t get them crossed. What more do I 
want than God’s word? His promise is my incentive. On it 
I take no denial though all reports agree against me. There 
is nothing! What a silencer that report has been. 

If men were looking for signs, a cloud as large as a man’s 
hand would have been mockery. That drouth had been 
across whole years. The vessel that brings relief to such 
desperation must not be a little thing. The church of 
God on earth must take a bolder stand in the expectant 
promises of God. We have been watching too diligently 
for signs, and our endeavors have been constantly ham- 
pered by a demanded encouragement. We want religious 
business to be made just as humanly plain in its action 
as any of the business we construct on our own market 
reports. A man said to me recently, with the inflection of 
a confident criticism in his sentence, “What are the signs 
that we are doing any good in the missionary field?” I 
answered him quickly that the visible signs are today gen- 
uinely abundant. But in doing our God-directed duty we 
are not to move on signs. We would be just as much 
obligated today if through all the years the sacrifice of 
the watchers and workers had brought no report what- 
ever. If the Christian church had moved only on signs it 
would still be in the narrow place of its birth. 

During one of the most trying and desperate days in 
the early period of American history a man wrote Benja- 
min Franklin in pessimistic conclusion, “The sun of liberty 
has set.” The great old patriot who was not afraid of the 
dark wrote back, “Then light up the candles.” Sometimes 
God does hold back all signs, to test our faith. We are 
expected to presume on the promises. Our faith has been 
timid, and has ventured only as far as we could clearly 
see. The world awaits, and not only awaits, but challenges 
a confident church; a church that laughs at the report, 
“there is nothing,” as a mere sign men have always dared 
read into a barren sky, and declares triumphantly to every 
negative finding, “There is something! We have God’s 
word.” March on, O church of God! Cloud or no cloud, 
we hear the sound of abundance of rain. 


Il. 


My final observation is that failure is an unknown ex- 
perience for faith. The temperature of faith is always the 
same, sign or no sign. The report comes in, there is 
nothing; faith answers, there is God, and that’s enough. 
This is faith’s test, can it wring confidence out of a cloud- 
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less sky? Can it be so unfaltering that even the seventh 
time it can calmly reply to the messenger, “Go back again, 
for surely if you want to see a cloud there is one out there 
somewhere.” We are not to have faith in God because 
of a cloud. Anybody could do that. We are to have faith 
which will insist that clouds must come because of it. The 
sky is sure one day to have the credentials of faith stamped 
upon it. But faith must be strong enough to stand secure 
without a cloud in sight. 

I am not called upon to explain the actions of my God 
according to the laws of nature I have thus far been able 
to decipher, and of which I feel reasonably sure. Very 
many of the explanations I have tried to read would make 
God out as a huge sleight-of-hand worker, who makes use 
of natural laws just beyond our range of knowledge, with 
which he merely fools our vision. Explainers thus have 
busied themselves drawing parallels in what we know today 
that would have been incredible to the generation just 
gone. Thus by human process they seek to reduce so-called 
miracles to the simple acts of a master-mechanic before 
a class of dull pupils. As for me, I have never expected to 
find out God with human wisdom. When I believe him 
God, my idea of understanding vanishes. There is a pas- 
sage somewhere in the writings of Sir Humphrey Davy 
that expresses the desire of a truly great mind when it 
stands before the consciousness of its own easily realized 
limitations, “I envy no quality of mind or intellect in 
others, be it genius, power, wit, or fancy; but I would 
prefer a firm religious faith before every other blessing.” 

The true ministry of Christian experience has put this 
confident note into life, and even down to the very last 
report that can come; when the closing shades of death 
seem to screen all vision, so the watchers in the attendant 
gloom say there is nothing, even there we find that faith 
has not failed, and has transformed groping into vision. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

Say you there is nothing? Go and look again. Go back 
again, and again, and again. For against such a report | 
will forever match my deathless faith in God. We have God 


John 


IRST at the Tomb, yet last to enter . . . he 
Whose love had out-run Peter’s, faltered there, 
As if his delicacy did not dare 
Intrude upon that sacred privacy, 
Gained at what cost by One who never spared 
Himself, but gave, up to the very end, 
Of strength and love and patience, till he shared 
With them that Supper . . . Master, Lover, Friend! 
Ah, best beloved Disciple! Hadst thou turned, 
Thou mightst have seen Him, waiting silently 
Among the Garden trees, and thou, who yearned 
With trembling, breaking heart, His face to see, 
Might have been first (as Mary was) to greet 
Thy living Lord, and kiss His blessed feet! 
Anna NELSON REED. 
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British Table Talk 


London, September 23. 
M°** OF US at this season are busy trying to catch up our 
work; no one has more of this to do than Mr. Baldwin, 

our prime minister. There are even those who think that he 
has had too leisurely a holiday. In a moment of indiscretion 
he appears to have observed that for weeks he had not read an 

English paper. Some of our people think, 
Catching Up or profess to think, themselves as horrified 
After the Holidays by this confession, as our French neighbors 

were when M. Briand played golf with Mr. 
Lloyd George. Lord Balfour once made a similar confession. 
Indeed there is a coolness in Mr. Baldwin’s character which 
reminds us of Lord Balfour; at least it must be admitted that 
this elder statesman has stood the strain of political life better 
than most. Perhaps Mr. Baldwin will endure the better because 
of his coolness, and refusal to be hustled. Meanwhile he has 
to find a dean for Westminster and a bishop for Ripon. He 
has to deal with a number of political questions of first-rate 
importance, the security pact and Mosul abroad, and at home 
the ever present problem of unemployment, the coal commis- 
sion, and other matters upon which, it is rumored, his friends 
are in perfect sympathy with him and with one another. Fur- 
ther political outlook—unsettled. 

. + « 

“Building the 
Builders” 

This is the title of the annual report of the Student Christian 
movement. It is a record of a most varied and lively enterprise. 
The total membership of the movement is over 11,000, an in- 
crease of a thousand upon the previous year’s numbers. Since 


3,000 members left college during the year, this total speaks of 


good recruiting; it is obvious that over 4,000 new members were 
added. To such a report as this it is natural to turn for some 
guidance upon the attitude in these days of youth towards reli- 
gion. The number who come up to college with deep religious 
convictions is said to be small; of these a large proportion come 
into the movement, but some are preoccupied in other ways. 
There is also a small group of convinced and dogmatic unbeliev- 
ers. But the great mass are between the two extremes. They 
are not irreligious; they do not like the churches; they are indif- 
ferent and not inclined to bother themselves with religion. It 
is something stuffy and boring. One cannot be too grateful for 
all that is done through the Christian unions. Study work, 
devotional aids, literature of a peculiarly fine character, a happy 
fellowship free from all that is “pi”—these are provided. The 
movement moreover brings its members into a lasting fellow- 
ship with students in other lands—there are 285,000 students in 
the federation today. “Building the Builders” is a great task; 
but it is one to which this great movement is addressing itself 
with vigor and enthusiasm. All power to it and to its secretary, 
now Dr. Tissington Tatlow, but “T” to generations of students. 
» * . 
The Fascination of 
H. G. Wells 


Why is it that it is scarcely possible not to read Mr. H. G. 
Wells? His latest book, “Christina Alberta’s Father,” is in my 
hands, and of course, whatever else is neglected, I am reading 
it. It is not that as a novelist he is an artist with the consum- 
mate skill of a Conrad; his defiant way of using his novels as 
his pulpit from which he reports the present condition of his 
mind, in my judgment, cannot be defended. It is easy to find 
defects in his style, and his use of asterisks irritates some read- 
ers; often it seems a lazy way out of a tangle. None the less 
we read him, and shall read him. It is partly because of his 
never-failing humor and his unflagging interest in this present 
scene. He takes us into places which we know; he shows us 
our contemporaries; he is honest and fearless; and we are per- 
fectly certain that if he preaches, he will preach to our condi- 


tion; his remedies may seem to us all wrong, but he is excellent 
in his diagnosis. Besides, the man who wrote “Kipps” and “Mr. 
Polly” deserves to have a hearing for any new work which his 
versatile mind will devise. None the less Mr. H. G. Wells in 
preaching so powerfully to our generation, is not bidding for 
survival a century hence. . . . The finest piece in the new book 
is the description of Sargon, king of the world, going forth to 
appeal for disciples through the streets of London. Like Charles 
Reade at an earlier period, Wells takes the occasion to attack 
the treatment of lunatics. 
> . > 

Nicoll 

The gifted biographer of Sir William Robertson Nicoll has 
done his work very well. It is never easy to tell the story of 
a man of letters. In such a life there can be no movement from 
year to year; the man must be considered in various aspects of 
his character and work, and there must need be a moving back- 
wards and forwards. The life of Nicoll, who was a most com- 
plex personality, presented peculiar difficulties. It is no small 
thing to say that Mr. Darlow has overcome these difficulties and 
in a comparatively small book has depicted the most interesting 
and in many ways the most significant journalist of these latter 
days. If the story were not easily verifiable it might be con- 
sidered a legend. If it did not happen to be true it would have 
seemed impossible. Nicoll at the age of 35, a free church Pres- 
byterian minister with his health shattered, came to London. 
Here he became a great journalist, the friend and counsellor of 
statesmen, the critic and guide of the free churches; mystic, 
humanist, theologian, poet even, he played many parts, and none 
of them without distinction. The first impression left upon my 
mind from Mr. Darlow’s book is that Nicoll’s love for his 
friends was much deeper and meant far more to him than his 
hatreds; and hatreds without doubt he had. His theological 
criticisms are without exception most acute. There as in other 
concerns Nicoll saved much time through his genius for taking 
the straight way to the center of things. Some of his judgments 
are startling; he counted his friend Denney to have a “vein of 
skepticism,” and he attributed to that great puritan, Alexander 
Whyte, the doctrine of justification by works; and much as he 
loved Drummond, he found something of the charlatan in him, 
and criticized him severely for his letter to Sankey, in which 
he assumed the role of orthodox, whereas Drummond was cer- 
tainly not orthodox. . . . Of the war and Nicoll’s part in it 
Mr. Darlow says much, but clearly not all that might be said. 
The biographer shares Nicoll’s condemnation of pacifism, as a 
heresy against the Christian faith, and he sees no reason in the 
experience of the last decade to modify his first thoughts con- 
cerning the war. . . . Mr. Darlow does not attempt to conceal 
the contrasts and contradictions to be found in Nicoll’s charac- 
ter, but he makes it plain that the innermost Nicoll was a man 
of sincere and simple faith with a courage which did not shrink 
from hazards and prevailed to the end. His last recorded words 
attested his faith in all that he had written upon immortality. 

> . > 


And So Forth 

Dr. Moffatt was conducting a quiet day for ministers last 
Monday in Hampstead. Among many wise things recorded he 
said that there should be a return to the sacramental use of the 
Bible. On Sunday in his sermon at Westminster chapel he drew 
a distinction between “listening to things about God” and “lis- 
tening to God.” . . . Dr. Chase, formerly bishop of Ely, has 
died; a fine scholar, he became one of the foremost defenders of 
orthodoxy against the challénges of modernist scholars. . . 
There is an improvement in the health of Dr. Horton, but he 
will not be permitted to return to his pulpit during the autumn 
and winter. ... “The Son of Amittai” is attracting much at- 
tention here; it is beautifully written and there is much tender- 
ness as well as irony in it; there are moments in the story when 
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he goes over the borderline and becomes flippant and even blas- 
phemous. But Mr. Nathan may be sure of a welcome for his 
next book. His work has no value whatever for the study of 
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the Bible; and it seems almost a pity that he should link his 
romance to the name of Jonah. 
Epwarp SHILLITo. 


The Book World 


Glover on Paul 


F ONE WERE NAMING half a dozen contemporary British 

writers on religion who have the surest hold on a large 
American constituency, T. R. Glover would certainly have a 
place in the list. He writes with an adequate knowledge of 
what others have thought and said—and that is what ordinarily 
passes for scholarship and is, indeed, a genuine part of it—but 
also with a degree of independence of other men’s opinions 
which gives one the feeling that he is reading a contribution and 
not a compilation. 

His new book, Paut or Tarsus (Doran, $2.00), essays a theme 
upon which it is no longer easy to say anything fresh. Yet it is 
not only a vivid but in some respects a fresh portrait of Paul that 
is here presented. Paul was a truth-seeker rather than a system- 
builder. He was as indifferent to consistency as Emerson would 
have every thinking man to be. He was the adherent of no -ism; 
least of all was he an exponent of that form of Protestant theology 
which masquerades under the name of Paulinism. But Glover 
rejects, on the other hand, Kirsopp Lake’s assertion that “the Catho- 
lic doctrine [of the sacraments] is much more nearly primitive than 
the Protestant,” that “for St. Paul baptism is unquestioningly ac- 
cepted as a mystery or sacrament which works ex opere operato,” 
and that “this sacramental theory is central in the primitive Chris- 
tianity to which the Roman empire began to be converted.” In 
attempting to prove this, Lake proves too much and shows that the 
sacramental theory is pre-primitive—so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned—which Paul was not. 

Glover's picture of Paul is that of a man who was fairly well 
acquainted with the current ideas of his Graeco-Roman and Jewish 
environment, but derived his formative influences from other sources. 
He quotes from Greek literature but was not quite at home in that 
field and was not governed by Greek thought. He knew the vocabu- 
lary of stoicism but was not influenced by its concepts. He knew 
about the mystery religions, of course, as everybody did, but had 
no spiritual kinship with the mystae. In that age there were many 
means of popularizing philosophy and literature—traveling popular 
lecturers, for example, who performed some such service in the 
diffusion of at least the vocabulary of current culture as is now per- 
formed by chautauquas, fifteen-cent magazines, and women’s club 
lectures on the new psychology. The fact that Paul’s language was 
colored by this more or less superficial acquaintance with a wide 
range of current ideas does not prove his own characteristic attitudes 
were determined by them. Glover’s Paul is a temperamental genius, 
impressionable, intuitive, electric, a mixture of tenderness and fierce- 
ness. He “sees things in flashes,” feels with intensity, speaks explo- 
sively and not always consistently. But he has a saving sanity and 
a streak of plain common sense—as in his discussion of speaking 
with tongues—grounded on his experience with Christ and the 
severe discipline of life. Consider the folly and futility of picking 
separate verses out of the torrent of utterance of such a man and 
making them the basis of a rigidly articulated system of Christian 
theology. 


Europe and Elsewhere 


N° ONE is better qualified than Mr. Rufus C. Dawes to write 

in detail the history of the development of the plan for the 
financial reconstruction of Europe. While the question of the re- 
funding of the debts of our allies is now occupying a prominent 
position on the front page, it is well to have in mind also the main 
facts in regard to the separate but related problem of indemnities 
and reparations to be paid by our late enemies. In THe Dawes 


PLAN IN THE Maxrnc (Bobbs, Merrill, $6.00) the vice-president’; 
brother, who was himself a member of the Dawes commission and 
only next to Charles Dawes and Young in the importance of his 
service in making the plan, tells the inside story. This is, for pur. 
poses of record and reference, an authentic compilation of all the 
important facts in regard to the reparations problem. It concludes 
with the complete text of the commission’s report. 

A briefer but more comprehensive account of developments in 
Europe since 1919 is given by Stanley High in Europe Turns ta: 
Corner (Abingdon, $2.00). It is a summary of economic, political, 
and religious changes, and discussions of the question of outlawing 
war and of the relation of the United States to the reconstruction 
of Europe. Mr. High is extraordinarily well informed. His own 
opinions are very definite and he has no modest uncertainty as to 
their correctness and finality. He is for the world court and out- 
lawry, and he scores the “irreconcilables” in the senate in terms 
that suggest that it might be fair to read also in this connection 
Lodge’s recently published account of the rejection of the league. 
Those who read Mr. High’s “The Revolt of Youth” know that he 
can write with “punch”—a term not inconsistent with his own not 
too dignified phraseology. 

If Europe has “turned the corner,” Asia and Africa also have 
roused themselves from their age-long slumbers—if one may change 
the figure to fit the title of George Matthew Dutcher’s Tue Poumm- 
caL AWAKENING OF THE East (Abingdon, marked $2.00 but looks 
like a four dollar book). This is a scholarly study of recent politi- 
cal developments in Egypt, India, China, Japan and the Philippines. 
It deals with matters of government almost to the exclusion of 
economic and intellectual movements—an unfortunate limitation of 
subject-matter and one which, unintentionally but inevitably, encour- 
ages the illusion that political events somehow go on in a separate 
stream independent of currents of thought and the struggle for a 
living. The book does not deal only with events which are recent 
in a narrow sense, for the treatment covers a sufficiently extended 
period to present a background for the recital of contemporary 
events, for example, the full story of British occupation in Egypt 
from beginning to end. The record is brought down to the middle 
of 1924. The author does not favor immediate independence for the 
Philippines and he denies, and I think disproves, the oft-repeated 
statement that the Filipinos had practically won their independence 
before the Americans arrived on the scene. 


In view of the difficulty that France is finding at the present 
moment in either holding on or letting go in north Africa, there is 
a special timely value in William M. Sloane’s GreaTeR FRANCE IX 
Arrica (Scribner’s, $3.00), as well as the permanent value which 
one naturally expects and unfailingly finds in any writing by Pro- 
fessor Sloane. This is the record of a semi-official tour of a 
American commission as guests of the French government. Th 
other members of the group were Wickersham, Samuel H. Church 
and the late E. A. Bancroft. Such a situation tends to convention 
and exaggerated praise. But Sloane, as a trained historian, knows 
how to grasp and state facts. His treatment includes descriptions o/ 
scenery and civilization, a history of north Africa, and a study oi 
some of the problems of the French protectorate. But excellent 
the survey is, there is nothing in it which quite prepares one for th 
present hostilities. 

When I first went to the southwest, twenty years ago, I got 4 
copy of Charles F. Lummis’s “Strange Corners of our Country" 
and carried it in my saddle bags, and read it by campfires in some 
of the places it describes, and wore it out with much use and i 
perilled the tattered fragments with much lending. Lummis was 4 
veteran in the southwest even then. In fact he is the man who pu 
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the capital “S” in Southwest (if the proofreader will allow me one 
as a special favor) and made it a proper name for New Mexico, 
Arizona, southern California and west Texas. He knows that coun- 
try, its topography, its history, its people, its romance and can tell 
about them romantically but without romancing. He has been a 
path-finder in the southwest, as well as its god-father, and an apostle 
of it preaching its beauties and wonders to an unbelieving world, 
That old book is out of print. He has re-written it in much afm 
plified form. The introduction of an automobile road map indicates 
the changed times since the author began to ride the trails. The 
new book, entitled Mesa, CANon anv Puesto (Century Co., $4.00), 
tells about the Pueblo Indians, cliff dwellings, primitive arts, Mexi- 
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can mores, natural wonders, and many other things. The attrac- 
tions of this region have been much advertised in recent years and 
increasing numbers of visitors are coming to see them. But we 
lovers of the southwest are hard to please. When tourists dash 
through on limited trains to California and never know what they 
are missing in New Mexico and Arizona we lament their ignorance 
and indifference. And when they stop over in numbers, we mourn 
that the torrent of tourists is sweeping away the sweet simplicity 
of the old days. Both perfectly valid, though inconsistent, lamenta- 
tions. But they just prove that you can’t please an old-timer any- 
way. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Comforted by Mr. Herring 


Enror THe Crristian Century: 

SIR: Mr. Hubert C. Herring with facile humor and ready 
pen has placed all 20th century men of latitude greatly in his 
debt, by his illuminating article, “Please, Mr. Potter! 
Mr. Straton!” 


Please, 


Not a few of us, devoid of the saving sense of humor, have 
been greatly troubled, not to say, dismayed, by the recurrent 
jousts wherewith the self-appointed knights-errant of our respec- 
tive parties within the church have substituted for the holy war 
a sort of ecclesiastical war of roses. 

Comes now Mr. Herring with fine insight to assure us that the 
situation is not so serious as that. In sooth, the militant breth- 
ren are merely “jazzing around,” and may reasonably be expected 
to grow up and to “put away childish things.” 

Yes, the plain men of the church are pretty much agreed with 
Mr. Herring that religious controversy is always a mystery and 
sometimes a scandal and that at this present the seekers after 
“sweetness and light” are no less at fault than the champions 
f infallibility. We lift our eyes to him who “breaketh the 
ow in sunder and maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 


} 


Elizabeth, Indiana. Frepertc A. PARKER. 


Entok THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: That Hubert C. Herring article is one of the richest 
I ever read. Herring is a big fish—a whale! “Please, 

Mr. Potter,” ha! ha! “Please, Mr. Straton,” ta! ta! 

Beckley W. Va. Ws. Ross Ltoyp. 


Germans at Stockholm 


ok Tae Crristian CENTURY: 

SIR: In his admirable report of the conferences at Stockholm 
Dr. Hough expresses surprise at the attitude of the German 
delegation. He seems to think that they ought to have cheered 
the expression of affection toward them by a French speaker. 
Their failure to do this and certain other things about them 
that appeared to him strange, he explains by saying, with no 
doubt unintended complacency: “The psychology of a defeated 
nation is always a tale of sad and baffled inward turning.” 

But if we as a people had been lied about as the Germans 
have, if against us a world-wide campaign of slander and villifi- 
cation had been carried on by other Christian nations, if we had 
been forced to sign a confession of guilt, which was an atrocious 
outrage upon our consciences—if we had been thus treated, I 
wonder if we would at once forget all about it and welcome with 
enthusiasm every apparently friendly advance by our unrepentant 
villifiers. Many crimes were committed during the war on both 
sides, but for refined diabolism it is doubtful if anything equalled 
the forced confession of guilt in the treaty of Versailles. When 
this is recognized by the Christian people of the allied and asso- 





ciated nations, it will not, I think, be so difficult to understand 
the psychology of the German delegation in Stockholm. 

May I not also add that, while no doubt religion in Germany 
has been too individualistic and needs to be supplemented by a 
more pronounced social interpretation and application, we on our 
part have probably quite as much to learn from the depth, the 
inwardness and profound sincerity of the German Lutherans? 


Boston University. Apert C. Knupson. 


As a Y Man Sees It 


Eprtror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: While I was having a most enjoyable time reading the 
prognostications of the world series in a railway station the 
other evening, a friend pushed your paper under my proboscis, 
and inquired, “What do you think of that?” He had reference 
to an article in your magazine, entitled, “Young Men, Old Men 





MUSIC 


Makes the Happy 


Home 


—and, after all, there is nothing like a 
good piano to bring musical apprecia- 
tion into your home. What if you can- 
not play everything? Isn't there real 
satisfaction in being able to do some: 
thing yourself? Something pleasing to 
all the family? 








Learn to play; it’s a delight and is not 
really hard, but if you want the best 
music right from the start, buy a player 
piano and play with your feet while you 
study to play by hand. 


The name JESSE FRENCH has been 
well known to music lovers for over 50 
years—let a JESSE FRENCH Piano be 


a welcome addition to your home. 


They are easy to buy — write today for 


catalog and terms. 
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and the Y. M. C. A.” It was kind of you to announce it so 
prominently on the cover, so that those of us who work for the 
organization might “prepare ourselves to fall before it and die 
with decency,” to borrow the words of Webster's immortal 
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grave danger of yielding to the lure of gold, and of preaching for 
money, thus ruining their influence for good. 

If, in Athens, they did not like the gospel because it endorsed 
the resurrection, in Ephesus they rejected it because it ran 





N 


speech. I put my paper aside with reluctance, and devoted a counter to practical business. It was a jeweler who started 
wearisome half hour to a study of your editorial. At the end of — the riot, and his argument was that business in toy goddesses 
that period the conclusion was inevitable that more white paper was falling off! The Oberammergau Passion Play makes the Crea’ 
had been used for the purpose of saying nothing than the con- anger of the temple merchants the immediate motive for Jesus’ For 
servation laws permit, and that you and your associates have not death. There, again, you have the economic motive. I do not On 
given sufficient consideration to the scarcity of pulp-wood. Ifa believe in economic determinism. Dr. Shailer Mathews has confe 
prize is bestowed for the best “yes and no” editorial of the year, done us a great service in his book, “The Spiritual Interpreta- = 
this dissertation will win without serious opposition. It is evi- tion of History,” a volume which directly attacks this prin- ny 
dent that the writer of it intended to give the Y. M.C. A.a slap ciple of economic determinism and shows that the spiritual e P. 
on the wrist, when he began his stately introduction, but he factors have been determining forces. We owe a large debt to Shail 
appears to have thought better of it by the time he concluded im for this needed emphasis. Pfatt 
his impressive first paragraph. Beyond the indictment that our The biggest jolt Christianity has suffered since it received the Bell, 
directors are seldom under the age of thirty-five years, and that state endorsement of Rome, under Constantine, was the so- and | 
we have not involved the organization in a sufficient number of called world war. Protestant Germany, with the kaiser at the tee | 
quarrels, your critical contributor fails to make out much of a head of the state church, plunged into war. Catholic France, smal! 
case. The show did not come up to the lithographs. “The Italy ond Austria, with or without the pope, accepted war as the of A 
mountain travailed and brought forth a mouse.” way to settle international disputes. Protestant England and the 
New York City. Warp W. Apap. Chrisian United States were reluctantly pulled into the struggle. at 
What wonder that China, India and other nations said, ~ r 
“So this is Christianity!” Weary years of bloodshed, poison gary: 
: : gas, submarines, air-bombardment, camp and prison life Arch 
More to Be Done in China dragged on. Then came Versailles. Wilson’s glorious idealism— tn 
uses Can Comins Comma: the idealism that animated our splendid boys in the “war to Bishe 
: _— sys rongtaaly -T ; end war’—was scrapped. Wilson was broken in heart and in 
SIR: Your article on “Set the Missionaries Free” and the health. Europe cultivated fear and hate. If Jesus taught peace Dr. | 
article, “Set Christianity Free in China,” have both revealed the ccdhinda a Sewe. war felt Glscord on and deadly hatred Cand 
farsightedness of some of the missionaries in China on one hand, : : : ee . : : ha Dr 
and the dissatisfied attitude of the majority of the Christian Lack at the b-ere J think sa did ny hope — ss a ing Ss 
Chinese toward the existing form of denationalizing Christianity _— the war; 5 Oclleve oat = <a <a = of m 
on the other hand. There are only two ways by which the recon- idealism and unselfish devotion to democracy an 2 ergatoouanees iS a ¢ 
Sian it te dint in Chics uae bs cides ate oO I also think that now we should use brains and hearts, way 
na may be accomplished: a better i . : “i 
Christian spirit of cooperation based on the encouragement of religion, economics and everything else to make impossible m G 
I 
leadership by the native Christian workers with the sole purpose another war. War should no longer be the method of settling Not 
. j i he world court heartily. of tl 
ot meeting the needs of the native people rather than making the international disputes. We should o's . . wy hev 
. they 
situation favorable in every way to the missionaries themselves, We should take our rightful place in the league of copay we is $0 
or the practicing of the principle of non-cooperation by the self- should preach and ee _—— We Gane Ceeeets — as © 
respecting Christian Chinese. One way or the other the Chinese national good-will. The spirit should now conquer the material. ship 
church has to choose. , Other ages and other men have had their problems—these are iating 
As a believer in the christianization of all China. the writer ours. We dare not step aside. We must face them squarely like a 
hopes for the adopting of the Christ-like method of cooperation. and honestly. For unless Christ can rule in the realms of the | 
By cooperation I mean joint labor carried on by parties with business and of international relations, our religion is doomed. judge 
equal voices under an agreement of equality and fair play, with- How petty and piffling seems the fundamentalist controversy in many 
out one party assuming superiority, ownership and “special privi- view of these large issues. I am ready to join hands with any seray 
leges.” In other words, the “bossing” system now existing in ™an, fundamentalist or liberal, who will turn with me to face whicl 
most of the churches in China should be abolished before the the real issues of today. We cannot, like Nero, fiddle while Dr. J 
powers try to solve the question of extraterritoriality and custom Rome burns. The world is ablaze with hate, selfishness and sin. ote’ 
autonomy for China. Are the missionaries in China and the Christ is the only Savior. He calls for you. or 
native Christians more sincere than the diplomats of the nations? Joun R. Ewers. men 
Auburn Seminary, i. © nrst 
Auburn, N. Y ems iF 
Cathy 
. . Jesuii 
T Contributors to This Issue Me 
HE SUN Y SCHOOL , 
DA Merton S. Rick, minister Metropolitan Methodist church, vam 
Lesson for October 25. Lesson text: Acts 19:23-34. Detroit; author, “The Expected Church,” “The Ad- 1646 
. vantage of a Handicap,” etc. Dr. Rice was chosen in the marty 
In Gold-Loving Ephesus poll of Protestant ministers conducted by The Christian were 
AR AND AWAY the most important problem for the Century ~ “ Ge twenty-five —_ influential place 
rey ° : A preachers in America. This is the twentieth sermon in ot the 
Christian church of today is to determine whether Christ or h ? eccle: 
money is king. Christianity, at this moment, is up against the a men. 
most desperate struggle of her history as she faces the industrial Harry Extmer Barnes, professor of historical sociology, name 
situation. Is it not significant that Mr. Sherwood Eddy has Smith college. Jogu 
now turned his attention to the industrial problem, as it relates orst 
to Christianity? Traveling about the entire world, meeting the Joun R. Scorrorp, minister Glenville Congregational church, Asks 
most intelligent, Mr. Eddy has turned from being primarily an Cleveland, Ohio. Prog: 
evangelist of the old type, and has become a herald of a new Th 
day in business. Meanwhile, professional evangelists run the Disci 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Create Continuation Committee 
For Stockholm Conference 

One of the last acts of the Stockholm 
conference was the creation of a perman- 
ent continuation body. The American 
membership is composed of Peter Ain- 
slie, A. J. Brown, William Adams Brown, 
S. Parkes Cadman, Lynn Harold Hough, 
Shailer Mathews, S. H. Chester, E. R. 
Pfatteicher, Frederick Lynch, William Y. 
Bell, H. A. Atkinson, and Bishops Brent 
and Cannon. The continuation commit- 
tee has chosen from its membership a 
smaller committee of action, consisting 
of Archbishop Soderblom, of Sweden; 
the bishop of Winchester; the metropol- 
itan Germanos, Dr. A. J. Brown, Dr. H. 
Kapler, of the German church federation; 
Dr. A. E. Garvie; Bishop Ravasz, of Hun- 
gary; Rev. Wilfred Monod, of Paris; 
Archimandrite Scriban, of Roumania; 
Protopresbyter Zankow, of Bulgaria, and 
Bishop Ihmels, of Saxony. 


Dr. Jefferson Condemns 
Candidating 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson has been say- 
ing some blunt things about the practice 
of ministerial candidating. “Candidating 
is a disgrace to the house of God,” is the 
way Dr. Jefferson puts it. “Who thinks 
of God when a candidate is preaching? 
Not the preacher, because he is thinking 
of the people; not the people, because 
they are dissecting the preacher. Nothing 
is so demoralizing to a Christian church 
as candidating. It converts public wor- 
ship into a farce. Moreover, it is humil- 
iating to the preacher. To be inspected 
like a pumpkin at a fair, to be put through 
the paces like a horse at a race, to be 
judged by a miscellaneous assembly, 
many of whom do not know what a good 
sermon is, is an outrage upon ministers 
which ought to be abolished forthwith.” 
Dr. Jefferson also thinks that candidating 
is a poor method of finding the proper 
minister. “Hundreds of churches suffer 
today,” he says, “under the ministry of 
men who were chosen on the impulse of 
first impressions, rather than on the rec- 
ord of faithful and successful work.” 


Catholics Visit Scene of 
Jesuit Martyrdoms 

More than 10,000 Roman Catholics 
made a pilgrimage to the spot near 
\uriesville, N. Y., on Sept. 17, where in 
1646 three Jesuit missionaries suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of Indians. These 
were the martyrs whose beatification took 
place in Rome last summer. In the course 
of the exercises, conducted by high church 
ecclesiastics and prominent Catholic lay- 
men, the suggestion was made that the 
name of Lake George be changed to Lake 
Jogues in honor of the Jesuit pioneer who 
first discovered it. 


Asks Help in Building 
Program 


The directors of the congress of the 
Disciples of Christ have offered prizes for 


help in building the program for the ses- 
sion of 1926. The main theme of the pro- 
gram is to be “Practicing the teachings 
of Jesus.” The directors now ask what 
ten sub-topics should be used in connec- 
tion with this main topic, and why. For 
the best answer sent to the executive sec- 
retary, W. E. M. Hackleman, 1201 North 
Alabama St., Indianapolis, they offer $5, 
with $3 for the second best and $2 for 


the third. The congress will hold three 
conventions next year, one in Richmond, 
Va., one in Kansas City, Mo., and one in 
Cincinnati, in order to reach the entire 
country. 


Prison Sunday Set 
For October 25 


Churches are being asked to observe 
Prison Sunday on Oct. 25, with special 


Dr. Orchard Accepts Transubstantiation 


SOMETHING approaching a sensation 

has been caused in England by an 
article by Dr. W. E. Orchard accepting 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. As minister of King’s Weigh 
House Congregational church, London, 
Dr. Orchard has introduced many ritual- 
istic forms, including the elevation of the 
host, which have seemed hardly at home 
in a Protestant service. There have been 
rumors that he was moving steadily to- 
ward entrance into the Anglo-Catholic 
section of the Anglican church, but these 
have always been denied. Now, however, 
Dr. Orchard, in an article published in his 
parish paper, pronounces the mass, inter- 
preted according to the Roman dogma, 
“the one thing that matters.” Observers 
cannot help wondering what this por- 
tends. 

It is impossible to give the statement 
of Dr. Orchard in full. Among its sig- 
nificant passages, however, are these: 
“The modern emphasis upon the psycho- 
logical effects of worship and the recog- 
nition of the value of symbols may tend 
to restore the sacramental rite as a ne- 
cessity at least for any corporate sense of 
personal communion with Christ. But the 
modern mind can hardly rest content for 
long with mere psychology, or with the 
retention of a merely symbolic rite; it is 
all too reminiscent of kindergarten meth- 
ods; it must seek a rational basis for a 
psychological necessity, and a theological 
explanation for the undying attraction 
which it is ever more widely admitted 
that the mass exerts over devout and dis- 
cerning minds. 


NOT A MATERIAL MIRACLE 


“Transubstantiation is, moreover, noth- 
ing but the proper Latin translation 
of the word that the Greek church 
uses to describe the change, namely, me- 
tousiosis. When, further, it is grasped 
that in the scholastic terminology ‘sub- 
stance’ means the very opposite to what 
it means in modern English, and that 
transubstantiation is a change that takes 
place in an entirely invisible, non-spatial 
and intangible realm, it can be understood 
that no material miracle is involved, for 
the change which takes place is not 
strictly in the natural order at all. The 
tridentine doctrine is not even to be taken 
as necessarily involving the medieval 
philosophy of substance and accidents, 


for the word ‘accidents’ is expressly 
avoided in the definitions of Trent. 

“Further, there is no actual definition 
of what is meant by the substance of the 
bread and wine; all that is involved is 
that it is something which underlies the 
appearance that is subject to the change; 
and all common sense is compelled to 
believe that there is such a thing, for a 
thing is not identical with its appear- 
ance. Moreover, it should be carefully 
noted, since it often seems to be over- 
looked in popular Roman Catholic expo- 
sition, that the substance of the bread 
and wine is not declared to be converted 
simply into the body and blood of Christ, 
but into the substance of the body and 
blood; when all possibility of carnal mis- 
understanding is removed. When it is 
grasped, as Catholic theology has defin- 
itely laid down, that there is no move- 
ment of Christ’s natural body in any 
movement of the sacramental species, that 
the ultimate reality of the sacrament is 
therefore not in space at all, it begins to 
be seen that whether the doctrine of 
transubstantiation be metaphysically true 
or not, it is the most spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the eucharist that has so far been 
conceived. If it has a fault at all, it is 
in the danger of over-refining rather than 
of materializing the meaning of Christ's 
actual words. 


THE ONE ESSENTIAI! 


“Here the craving of the soul for com- 
munion with Christ, and the provision of 
this institution meet in a wonderful way; 
the objective and the subjective, the in- 
dividual and the social, the eternal and 
the temporal, the invisible and the visible 
are fused together. No wonder that to 
the experience of Catholics the altar is 
the meeting-place of heaven and earth, 
the creative and the attracting center of 
worship, the trysting-place between Christ 
and the soul; and we may well hope that 
the mass will one day be discerned by all 
Christians to be the one thing that mat- 
ters, the Catholic celebration the point at 
which unity will be found, and the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation the basis of a 
sacramental philosophy which illumines 
many mysteries, the sure foundation on 
which a truly corporate life can be built, 
the center from which all our efforts at 
social reconstruction will be truly in- 
spired.” 
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reference to present conditions in the 
prisons of the country, the treatment of 
men after release from prison, and var- 
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ious other subjects touching the main 
question. The Central Howard associa- 
tion, with headquarters at 608 South Dear- 


Famous Writers Reveal Their Faith 


A LONDON MORNING PAPER, wise 

invited certain fa- 
mous writers to tell the world what they 
think upon religion. At once the circula- 
tion of the paper began to rise, and from 
day to day while the preaching lasted the 
upward movement continued. One of the 
writers, Mr. Oppenheim, speaks of the cur- 
ious shyness which is revealed in conversa- 
tion when the subject of religion is men- 
tioned, but clearly the shyness does not 
mean indifference, as any railway carriage 
in these days makes plain. Behind their 
Daily Express the travellers to the city are 
reading, not about sport or politics, but what 
Mr. Arnold Bennett or some other famous 
man thinks about God. Religion is a very 
living theme still. 


in its generation, 


ARNOLD BENNETT AND THE UNKNOWN GOD 

The first of these lay 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
Old Wives’ Tales,” 


preachers was 
Gratitude for “The 

“Clayhanger,” “Ricey- 
man Steps,” would make us _ favorably 
disposed to this writer, so scrupulous an 
artist, so observant and merciful in his 
dealing with things human, so _ tender- 
hearted. In his fiction it is true he has 
shown himself always as one of the “im- 
percipient” of whom Mr. Thomas Hardy 
speaks, but we were eager to know at first 
hand what he thinks. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has no value and 
little respect for what he counts the Chris- 
puts it as a creed bottom 
in the class, only Mohammedan 
ism being lower. The Christian dogma 
spiritual or 
only two or 


tian creed; he 
but one 


does not enter into his social, 
intellectual life; he knows 
three men of intelligence who hold this 
creed. On the balance of probability he 
inclines to think there may be a future 
life, but why waste time upon such spec- 
ulations? 

There is a God, he believes, but what 
are his attitudes and what is his aim he 
has not the slightest idea. So he declares. 
Then he proceeds to confess his faith in 
conscience which tends always in the di- 
justice, mercy and kindness. 
This he believes was implanted by the 
Creator. Therefore it would appear that 
he does know something, and a big some- 
thing about a Creator, who implants this 
conscience, and clearly therefore is on the 
side of justice, mercy and kindness. 

He is all for works. Every act counts, 
and under acts he includes thoughts. It 
is not by faith that a man is saved. When 
he seeks for someone understands 
the secret of happiness he turns to 
Christ, who taught men humility, meek- 
the forgiveness of enemies, the re- 
turn of good for evil—in short the reli- 
gion of kindliness, without which there 
can be no real value in a religious sense. 
Plzinly the unknown God is on the side 
of such a way of life. Indeed Mr. Ben- 
nett ranks Christ as a teacher very high; 
and he puts down the decay of Christian- 
ty to its forgetfulness of its Founder's 
To sum up: no dogma; a belief 


rection of 


who 


ness 


words 


in the unknown God who is however 
known in conscience and in the teachings 
of Christ, in a return to whose practical 
and merciful ways lies the path for hu- 
manity! 


HUGH WALPOLE AND HIS SPIRITUAL 
PILGRIM AGE 


The next to enter the pulpit was Mr. 
Hugh Walpole. The author of “Forti- 
tude” and the many works which have 
won his fame has no need to tell his 
readers that he has a concern for reli- 
gion. He has seen it from many sides 
in the cathedral and in the little chapel, 
in this country and in Russia. Nothing 
that this imaginative and deepiy sensitive 
spirit has to tell us will be idle. He gave 
indeed, when his turn came, a brief spirit- 
ual autobiography. The son of a bishop, 
he was meant to be a clergyman, and for 
a year he worked in a mission to seamen 
in Liverpool. There all his faith crum- 
bled. He discovered this in time. Till 
the war began he was in a vague spiritual 
condition; everything was for the best, 
and men got what they deserved. Then 
came the war. It broke up his accepted 
scheme. Its experience taught him the 
“unimportance of physical death.” The 
cessation of bodily life did not mean the 
cessation of spiritual life. In the second 
year of the war Mr. Walpole became 
conscious of a life other than the physi- 
cal. “It was there as my face and feet 
and hands were there.” 

In that stage of life little help came 
from books. Something was pushing its 
way in spite of himself through the stuff 
of his nature. He began to believe with 
Keats that the purpose of life was the 
education of the soul. This preacher 
feared as others have feared that he was 
desperately vague; but like so many 
others of these writers, he discovered in 
the teachings of Christ, stripped of 
dogma, a message of amazing wisdom 
and knowledge, which applies to modern 
conditions. 

From blind obedience to dogmatic 
teaching to an active demand for some 
freer, more individual spiritual life—so 
runs the way that this man and others 
are treading. “They are experiencing 
spiritual history almost against their wills 
and the marvelous modern progress of 
science will in the end bring men more 
securely into religious belief rather than 
away from it.” 


REBECCA WEST AND HER INTUITIONS 


Miss Rebecca West, most brilliant and 
fearless of critics, the author of “The 
Judge,” followed Mr. Walpole. She be- 
lieves by intuition that there are certain 
actions and emotions, which print through 
this universe and make an impression on 
that other universe; and there are other 
actions and emotions which are limited 
to this universe. Such intuitions are not 
strengthened by membership in any 

(Continued on page 1290.) 
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TRAVEL! 


TO | EGYPT January 16, 1926, with Prof 
eo an 
a Abe Simbel. Camp in She ‘ayum 


ROUND THE WORLD January 6, 
1926, with Arthur EK. Peck. Visit the un 
iled hinterland. Motor 1200 aniies ts in 


TO MISSION FIELDS ia the far East. 

September 25, 1926, with Dr. Harlan P. 
our greatest authority on Inter- 

denominational Missions. 


TO THE HOLY LAND April 8, 1926, 
with Bishop A 
Churchmen’s Fe a sll 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA ¢ ebruar 

25, 1926, with Albert Kelsey, F.A. I. a 

Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; 

 ~ ar the blossoms in Sicily and 
taly. 


Temple Tours 
447-V Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Sermons for Children 


be Child in the Temple. 

G. Gosselink. A brand new book con- 
taining 52 Cy el fine talks for children, em- 
phasiving speciai days. (31.50.) 
5-Minute Gocmone in Stories. 

By H. at. Sell — sermons on such themes as 
Be Some —_ T Colored Glasses, A 
Rusty Nall, Please a. ete. ($1.25) 

5- Seiawee | Sermons to Object 

y H. Sell. Suc h themes as e Radiolite 
watch Tele hone Voices, The Eittle Red Book, 
The Man With the Oil Can, ete. ($1. 
Children's Nature Story Sermons. 

By Hugh 25) Kerr. rief talks taken from 
nature. ($1. 

52 Beers omg to Bo 
H. J. Chidley. 
one each buntee. = 
Cragen and Char 
By H. T. Griswold: “Chalk talks. ($1.75) 
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THE COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Annual Series of Twenty Sermons by 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL 

of the C ity Church of N. Y. 
Subscription $2.00 per year 
($1.00 for the sermons by either 
olmes or Mr. Randall) 





Address ensiaan, 12 Park Avenue, N. Y. City 
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REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D. D. 


Successor to Dr. Jowett as 


Pastor Westminister Chapel, London, England 


will write articles for The Expositor 
the author of ‘That The M 
“There They Crees Him,” 

Send your subscriptio to The 
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The Expositor, 710 Caxton Bid¢., Cleveland, Oblo 
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born St., Chicago, has prepared special 
material for the use of pastors. 


Cleveland Pastor Elected 
To Canadian College 

Dr. David Bovington, pastor of First 
Baptist church, Cleveland, O., has been 
elected president of Brandon college, 
Canada. Dr. Bovington is a native of 
the dominion. It is not known whether 


CHRISTIAN CEN 
or not he will accept the proffered posi- 
tion. 


Chorus Girls Ask Salvation 
Army Help 

A delegation of chorus girls has waited 
on the Salvation Army in New York city 
to ask that organization to build a home 
near Times Square for chorus girls out 
of work. It is suggested that the home, 


Legislating Temper Deplored by Teacher 


N HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS as 

professor of practical theology in Union 
Theological seminary, New York city, 
Prof. Harrison S. Elliott declared that 
“the gathering bitterness toward Chris- 
tian reformers of legislating temper on 
the part of thoughtful members of so- 
ciety outside the churches bodes ill for 
the success of future brotherly coopera- 
tion.” Prof. Elliott’s address, which was 
delivered on Sept. 23, held that the church 
is losing its ability to serve its constitu- 
ency because its leaders are prescribing 
instead of letting their congregations work 
out their problems for themselves. 

MOVING THE MOB 

“The art of making up other people’s 
minds for them,” Prof. Elliott said, “pol- 
ished up by the magnificent genius of 
the modern salesman, has reached in our 
era the perfection of glamorous attrac- 
tiveness. The political campaign, for ex- 
ample, rarely has an educational purpose 
or pursues an educational method. By 
every means known to the publicity agent, 
by cartoon, poster, press and radio, the 
people are told there is one policy and 
one party ticket worthy of their alle- 
giance. The culmination is the mass meet- 
ing. The most careful advertising pre- 
pares the way. The gathering is planned 
to obliterate the individual, to prevent in- 
dependent thinking, to weld the crowd 
into a single mind and emotion. Color, 
banners, music and direct appeal to prej- 
udice are among the devices used to get 


the crowds ready for suggestion. There 
is no attempt fairly to weigh the issues at 
stake. At the right time pressure is ap- 
plied to swing the crowd into line. 


COERCING THE MINORITY 


“Party spirit, with its twin evil of ma- 
jority rule and the coercion of minorities, 
can have little in common with a sincere 
search for truth. It is set to score hits 
without too flagrant disregard of fair 
play. The sincerity and even the ordi- 
nary integrity of fellow-Christians are 
readily aspersed in the heat of the con- 
flict. Probably most of our denomina- 
tional divisions are due to the arrogance 
of victorious parties. 

“We must note in passing the sad ex- 
perience of Christians who have been led 
away by the fallacy that men and women 
may on a grand scale be legislated into 
right belief and right action. Church 
politicians still pursue their practice of 
attempting to secure conformity by in- 
voking the arm of ecclesiastical law. Nor 
does the process stop there. 

“Energetic men and women in large 
numbers are trying to force on the whole 
community what they hold to be Chris- 
tian principles. We object to the sincere 
efforts of certain Christians to prevent 
what they consider dangerous teaching 
on evolution by the means of legislation, 
but the time approaches when the blue 
laws and even liquor legislation will re- 
quire re-examination.” 
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BOOK NEWS CONCERNING 


The part of worship 
known as hymn-singing 


Rev. Calvin W. Laufer, Director of 
Extension of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. A. says of 


Hymns for the Living Age 
the Church Hymnal edited by 


H. Augustine Smith, M. A., of 
Boston University: 


“The appearance of this book is 
an event of national significance. 
The churches and ministers who 
are deeply concerned about im- 
proving and enriching public 
worship have been looking for 

such a work as this. Itis a 
masterpiece and constitutes a 
new chapter in hymnological 
literature.” 


The book has certain mechanical 
advantages in addition to its 
carefully selected musical set- 
tings and texts. The binding is 
reinforced, the words are printed 
between the staffs, the music is 
arranged for those of us who are 
neither Chaliapins nor Galli- 
Curcis, and the responsive read- 
ings are at the front where they 
may be used without throwing 
the book out of balance. 

Price $1.75; in quantities, $1.35. 


The Hymnal for American 
Youth 


is a Sunday School Hymnal, 
for boys and girls, and is also 
edited by Prof. Smith. Leaders 
in Young People’s work all over 
the country endorse this book 
—and there is always a good 
reason for popularity in this 
competitive age. 

It has the same beauty of con- 
tent, and the same mechanical 
features as the church hymnal, 
but its message is for those who 
are only beginning their lives. 
Price $1.00; in quantities, $.75. 


When you have examined these 
two hymn books you will not 
doubt the title of Jeremiah Bas- 
com Reeves’ book, 


The Hymn as Literature 


The author contends that the 
hymn is as much literature as the 
epic or the ode, and traces its 
literary history from the time of 
David. Even hymners, he tells 
us, occasionally carried on Fund- 
amentalist- Modernist discus- 
sions, with rival choirs on street 
corners at night, which must 
have been much more distress- 
ing even than church arguments 
today. 
Price $2.00 


At All Book Stores 
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353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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MORE MONEY 
For Preachers 


The ministry is a dignified call- 
ing, but there is no reason why a 
minister should not advance in 
his profession. There is no reason 
why he should not fill some 
lecture dates or conduct Voca- 
tional Institutes for schools, and 
business men’s clubs. We are 
showing many the way. We can 
help the earnest and ambitious. 
The number served is limited, 
therefore, write us to-day. 

The Ort Correspondence Course 


Conservatory Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Conducted as a Correspondence 
School under the laws of the State 
of New York. 
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Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, 
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‘eabody, 


St. Paul on Trial, 8till, $2.50 
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Bibles, Testaments, good books 
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Good commission. Send for free cata- 
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Dept. J, Monon Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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if built, be named “The Merry Merry 
Club.” The army has taken the proposal 
under advisement. 


Gives Million to 
Methodist College 


Mr. F. E. Stuyvesant, of Cleveland, has 
given Ohio Wesleyan university, located 
at Delaware, O., one million dollars. This 
gift, which is to be used to build dormi- 
tories and add to the endowment of the 
school, is said to have been suggested to 
Mr. Stuyvesant by the character of a 
neighbor's daughter who had graduated 
from this college. 


Famous Missionary Eighty 
Years Old 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, one of the best- 
known Protestant missionaries in the 
world, recently celebrated his eightieth 
birthday at Tunghsien, China. Dr. Smith 
is credited by the newspapers with hav- 
ing been the author of the proposal that 
the United States return to China the un- 
expended portion of the Boxer Indemnity 
fund. He is more worthy of fame for 
having been the author of “Chinese Char- 
acteristics,” one book that has remained 
authoritative for more than thirty years. 


Would Make Presbyterian 
Ministers Efficient 

Rev. George G. Dowey has resigned as 
executive secretary of Immanuel Presby- 


terian church, Los Angeles. Mr. Dowey 
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will join Dr. A. F. McGarrah, whose work 
is to make local churches and ministers 
more efficient and effective in methods of 
business administration. There might be 
room for such an officer in other denomi- 
nations. 


Native African Church 
Shows Progress 

When the Presbyterian missions ip 
South Africa organized a native Presby-. 
terian church in the Bantu country two 
years ago, the experiment was looked 
upon with misgiving by many mission- 
aries. After the third Bantu general as- 
sembly had met this year, however, the 
Methodist Churchman of Cape Town was 
moved to write: “We acknowledge, with 
relief and gratitude, that a quiet modera- 
tion marked an assembly that was almost 
wholly native. The time may not yet 
have come for other workers in the Afri- 
can mission field to follow the lead given 
by the Presbyterian church, but what has 
recently taken place in this Bantu assem- 
bly at King William’s Town has doubt- 
less pointed out the course that others 
will some day take, and we think it right 
to say that the tone of the assembly has 
done much to reassure those friendly 
critics who had thought the pace of this 
particular development was too rapid.” 
At the same time word comes from Ques- 
sua, Angola, that native Christians there 
have organized a society to aid in evan- 
gelization. Mrs. R. B. Kipp, a Methodist 


Professor Moffatt Reports on America 


D®. JAMES MOFFATT, famous Bib- 
lical translator, who spent a part of 
the spring in this country, has been per- 
suaded by the British Weekly to tell his 
countrymen what he saw. He evidently 
saw about what any open-eyed visitor 
would be expected to see, with some in- 
sights on the American ministry which 
would come only to a man admitted into 
its innermost circles. Prof. Moffatt is 
enthusiastic about American railways, 
most American cities—picking out St. 
Louis for especial praise, and American 
hospitality. He has misgivings about the 
prohibition situation, almost all of them 
at the precise points that were stressed in 
the articles that have appeared in The 
Christian Century. He feels that religion 
takes a large part in the life of the middle 
west, but he would appear to agree with 
Henry Mencken when he says, “I wish I 
could have been always as sure that peo- 
ple wanted the roots as well as the fruits 
of it.” 
MOTOR-CARS, NOT BOOKS 
Prof. Moffatt’s comments on the Amer- 
ican ministry bear considering. “Minis- 
ters,” he writes, “have few studies, and 
their libraries are distressingly thin. But 
they all seem to have motor-cars, and 
they put these at my disposal.” Again, 
“While I heard no sermons, I listened 
to plenty of laments from serious people 
about the lack of sermons that teach def- 
inite Christianity. 
partly to blame, for they expect their 
ministers to do all sorts of social work, 
and the result is that they have little time 
for study. At least, in some districts. 


But then there are so many Americas in 





Yet the people are 


America that you dare not generalize. 

“I asked one distinguished minister 
what were the main essentials for suc- 
cess in his church. He replied, ‘A man 
must have a good appearance, he must 
be a good mixer and he must be short 
—‘short’ referring to his discourses! 
When I mildly hinted that none of these 
sounded particularly apostolic, he merely 
smiled. But I felt it was no smiling mat- 
ter. A large part of the present trouble 
stirred by the fundamentalists, for ex- 
ample, is due to the lack of education 
from the pulpit and to a widespread con- 
viction—for which I am not prepared to 
say that there is not some justification— 
that ministers are interested in nearly 
everything except the gospel. On this ! 
might enlarge, but I refrain. 


IN PERILS OF CHAIRMEN 


Dr. Moffatt concludes his report with 
this characteristic story: “Once during 
his moderatorship of the church the late 
Prof. James Cooper said to me, when ! 
hoped that his labors in preaching up and 
down the country were not tiring him, 
‘Oh, no; I feel much more sure of the 
doctrine when I preach than when I lis- 
ten.’ He said this, as all who knew him 
will understand, in no conceited spirit. | 
wonder if it was the same spirit which 
inspired the dear chairman of one of my 
meetings, when, before he had heard any: 
thing from me, he prayed, ‘Lord, thov 
knowest we do not approve all the de 
tails of Brother Moffatt’s theology, but 
we hope he will go to his own place 
cherishing kindly thoughts of this great 
people’.” 
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missionary, states that this society has 
already sent out one pastor and will sup- 
sort other home missionaries. 


Oberammergau Player Now 
Methodist Minister 


Rev. Otto Lang, who as a boy took part 
n the passion play in Oberammergau, 
has spent the recent summer as supply 
»astor of Waverly Methodist church, Bal- 
‘more. He is at present a student at 
)rew Theological seminary and plans to 
spend his life in the Methodist ministry 
n America. Mr. Lang was brought to 
his country by Miss Anne Morgan, 
laughter of J. P. Morgan. His father, 
Otto Lang, took the part of Lazarus in 
the passion play of 1910, and his uncle, 
\ndreas Lang, has been the Peter of the 
ist two plays. 


Bishop Warns Southern Church 
Against Rejecting Union 


Bishop H. M. DuBose of the Southern 
Methodist church has published an article 
n which, as a supporter of the proposed 
nification with the northern branch of 
that denomination, he says: “I now sol- 
mnly warn my fellow southern Metho- 
sts that after this vote on unification, 
vhatever the result, we will be a changed 

urch. We must go forward by that 
ite or backward through a disregard of 
vhat it offers. We can never be what we 
ere. On the day in which we reject 
unification our border will begin to shrink. 
hat is as certain as the judgment.” The 
plan of unification seems certain of defeat 
lespite the loyal support given it by many 
hurch leaders in the south. The vote in 

e northern church now stands 5741 in 
iavor and 416 against the flan. 


Paulist Fathers Open 
Radio Station 


Radio station WLWL began broad- 
asting from New York city on Sept. 24. 
his is the station conducted by the 
Paulist fathers, for the support of which 
fun Roman 
in all parts of the country. 
ardinal Hayes gave the opening address, 
urging broadcasters to recognize their 
great responsibility in the power they 
have to influence the lives of millions, 
and emphasizing the cultural, intellectual 
and moral possibilities of such a station. 
[he new station goes on the air three 
nights a week. 


Indiana Minister Holds 
Service in Nazareth 


Dr. Orien W. Fifer, pastor of Central 

‘venue Methodist church, Indianapolis, is 
me from an extended trip telling of the 

xperience which he had in preaching in 
Nazareth. His congregation consisted of 
130 boys, wards of the Near East relief, 
‘ho are in Nazareth being trained as 
penters. “The service,” says Dr. Fifer, 
is held in an old stable used as a 
orphanage. The boys 
seated themselves in rows of twenty on 
laid along the floor. I spoke to 

m through an interpreter, using as my 

t tl My audience was 


T 


Catholics 


the golden rule. 
ery attentive, but I am sure that I was 
ir more affected by the simple service 
They brought tears to 
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skill. 


Nature Sermons 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


qv a preacher! Here is the Sect, 
the artist, the nature-lover, dnd in a 
sense the scientist, reinforcing in his char- 
acter of preacher all the preacher's art and 
One marvels at Dr. Jefferson’s mas- 
tery.'’—The Congregationalist. 


$1.50 





Craftsmen 3% Soul 


: », AND OTHER ADDRESSES ‘ 
. , GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
“It is a highly disciplined and nobly 
restrained mind which Dr. Atkins brings 
to all his tasks. . . 
scientific precision and yet_often in phrases 
of exquisite chiseling and haunting beauty.*’ 
—The Christian Century. $1.50 


. expressing itself with 








JAMES BLACK 


The Dilemmas of 
Jesus 


“One of the most stimulating reli- 
cious books published this year. 
Dr. James Black has mental vicor, 
directness of speech, vividness of 
imagination, simplicity, Scriptural 
accuracy and rare human interest.” 
~Christian VU ork, $1.50 


W. J. FARLEY 


The Progress of 
Old Testament 
Prophecy 


In the Light of Modern Schol- 
arship. With two appendices, 
chronological! table and index. 


“Ministers and teachers who want 
7 review of the prophets will 
find it here, set forth in a straight- 
fashion.” — 


forward v 
The British Weebly. , $2.00 
GEORGE EAYRS 


The Program and 
Working Philoso- 
phy of Jesus Christ 


“Shows | Jepee at F 
message e D losoph 
for the sons of men. A useful — d 
ume for clagses and study cir- 
aod rves a wide circula- 
tion." —Afethodist Kecorder. $1.25 


DAN A. POLING 


An Adventure in 
Evangelism 
A Story of **Twice- Born 
Men" on ** The Avenue.** 
“The ministry and message of this 
man of God cheers and challenges 
every other minister of the Gospel. 
He has proved that multitudes to}- 
low when the Uospel is preached 
and present-day methods used."'— 
VW atchman bxaminer. 31.50 


JAMES L. GORDON 


The Weight of a 
Word 





A Series of Addresses on 
Life's Great Possessions. 
“Addresses on some of the great is- 
sues of life., Dr. Gordon w an abic 
che 


= Western Kecorder.. 


THOMAS JOLLIE SMITH 


BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


The Technique of a 
Minister 


This work stands alone. Itx wealth 
of eugeestions impels Lhought along 
lunes that are forward-looking, yet 
constructive. The author in his 
own field, the largest Baptist Church 
in New York State, has amply dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of the 
original ideas presented. $1.26 





ROY L. SMITH 


Sentence Sermons 


Five Hundred Seven - Fold 
lilustrations. 


“Sermons in homeopathic doses,’ 
is a good characterization of these 
800 of more little homilies, seven- 
foid in their teaching, each having 
a forceful phrase followed by seven 
pithy sentences.”— Je Content, 


MERTON S. RICE 





Studies in Criticism 
and Revelation 
With Foreword by Frederick 
W. Norwood, UL.D. (City 
Temple), London. 


“The book is most timely —just 
needed in a crisis like this. Written 








Preachographs 


A Series of Crisp Sermonettcs. 
Appreciatory. Word by Dr. 
Dan B. Brummitt. 


“Brief, breezy. pointed, and pithy, 
couched in Anglo-Saxon terms, di 
rect in peal, and abound im a 
wealth of epigram and rich in rare 
illustrations.” — H atchman Lxam 
imer $i. 





heart-moving, 


— Christian Index. 


Fields of Glory 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
““Here are ten of his great sermons, 
soul-stirring messages 
with a wealth of illustration, and a spiritual 
fervor seldom found in the printed page.”’ 





British Preachers, 1925 
SIR JAMBS MARCHANT (Editor) 
A volume of sermons preached by emi- 
nent divines on the other side of the 
Atlantic, in¢luding: James Black, Charles 
Brown, R. J. Campbell, Dean Inge of St. 
Paul's, Principal Jacks, John Kelman, F. 


B. Meyer, F. W. Norwood, ete. 


$1.75 
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COMMUNICATIONS or 
COMPANIONSHIPS? 
How true it is that the value of an important and oft-quoted text 
of its translation and on its finer shades of 
meaning! Thus it is that, according to the American Standard 
Bible First Corinthians, 15: 33, “evil companionships” rather 
than “evil communications,” corrupt good morals—not good man- 
throughout this marvelously accurate version—the 

NM 1 American 
©CISOTF! standard 


( by American Revision a pen 
there are revisions which clarify meanings and throw new light on both text and application 
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doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.00; 
without doors, $12.75. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
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Be it the pronunciation of vita- 
min or marquisette or soviet, 
the spelling of a puzzling word 
the meaning of overhead, novo- 
caine, etc., this “Supreme 
Authority”’ 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final an- 
swer. 407,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Regular and 
India Paper Editions. Write for 
specimen pages, prices, etc 
FREE Pocket Maps if you name 
Christian Century. 
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member was an orphan and an exile from 
Armenia, sang ‘Home, sweet home’ with 
Armenian words.” 


Methodists Acquire 
Dr. Hale’s Church 


A readjustment of Unitarian work in 
Boston whereby the South Congrega- 
tional society, a Unitarian congregation, 
has united with the first church of that 
denomination, has made it possible for 
the Methodists to buy the former South 
church. It was in this church that Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale carried on his fa- 
mous ministry and it is as “Dr. Hale's 
church” that the building is best known 
in Boston. The Methodists propose to 
use the edifice as a home for their United 
church which will specialize in a ministry 
to students. 


High Church Congress 
To be Permanent 


So great has been the success of the ex- 
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perimental sessions held that the sponsors 
of the Anglo-Catholic congress in the 
Episcopal church announce that these 
gatherings will be continued annually, 
This year the meeting will take place 
in New Haven, Conn., Nov. 3-5. More 
than twenty bishops will attend, with at 
least a thousand other delegates, mostly 
drawn from the ranks of the eastern 
clergy. Plans for the coming gathering 
are in the hands of members of the order 
of the Holy Cross. 


Swedenborgian Cathedral 
Nears Completion 


The daily press has been showing air- 
plane views of the Swedenborgian cathe- 
dral now nearing completion at Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. The cathedral has been under 
construction for almost 15 years. It was 
made possible in the first place by the 
will of Robert Pitcairn, who left $13,000, 
000 for the project. Mr. Pitcairn’s son is 


Begs Churchmen to Leave Congress Alone 


ILLIAM HARD is too well-known 

a political correspondent to need in- 
troduction to an American audience. As 
a member of the council of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, an 
Episcopal organization, he has written an 
article for the Witness, weekly of that 
church, in which he remonstrates against 
the habit of church bodies and church- 
men in rushing to congress with petitions 
on subjects about which they know very 
little. Mr. Hard believes that the at- 
tempt of church groups to make congress- 
men vote as they want them to has re- 
duced the prestige of the churches in the 
minds of politicians to the vanishing 
point. 

“IT am able to state one human fact,” 
says Mr. Hard. “Church organizations of 
almost all theological sorts are bringing 
themselves into the utter contempt and 
disregard of the United States senate and 
house of representatives by attempting 
to be able to invoke the blessing of or- 
ganized Christianity—which, after ll, 
means God—on various specific forms of 
words called bills and laws and treaties. 


EXTINGUISH WAR 


“*In the name of Jesus Christ we warn 
you to do your best to diminish or even 
to extinguish the institution of war.’ Very 
well. We listen with respect. We know 
in our hearts that truth is being spoken. 
We know that a deep teaching of high 
authority is being conveyed to us. 

‘We further warn you to sign the 
covenant of the league of nations instantly 
without amendment and without reserva- 
tions.’ Laughter! 

“Recovering from it, 
are clergymen?’ 

win Sy 

‘*You are here in your office and qual- 
ity of being clergymen?’ 

ce ty 

“*You are here therefore as representa- 
tives of Jesus Christ?’ 

“*Yes. Why, yes. We suppose so.’ 

“Well, how did you find out what 
Jesus Christ thinks of article ten? We 
think that it will increase the scope and 


we inquire: ‘You 


size of wars. What does he think?’ 

“And what can the church answer? 
There is no answer. 

“Religion in this country is frittering 
away its influence upon the government 
of the republic by pretending to be able 
to solve not only the question of the na- 
ture of the godhead, not only the question 
of the nature and destiny of the human 
:oul, not only the general principles which 
should animate human conduct, but also 
the details, the words, the punctuation 
marks, through which that conduct shall 
le ordered in the volumes of the revised 
tatutes. 

TREATY ENDORSEMENT 


“Virtually every religious body in the 
\'nited States (except the Roman Catho- 
lic; and there are very few Roman 
Catholics in congress) sent petitions from 
multitudinous parishes and congregations 
to the senate of the United States implor- 
ing and demanding the unconditional 
ratification of the treaty of Versailles, in- 
cluding its barbarous enslavement of the 
German people whom we had promised 
to rescue from enslavement; and _ these 
petitions arrived in bales daily; and what 
happened? Two things: 

“In the first place, the treaty was re- 
jected. 

“In the second place, the prestige of 
organized Christianity as a persuasive 
force in the thought and in the policy of 
the United States of America received a 
blow from which it will not soon recover 

“Senators who by the rays of the mid- 
night Mazda bulb had studied the details 
of what seemed to them the irremediable 
iniquities of the treaty of Versailles will 
never forget what seemed to them the in- 
sufferable insolence of the petitions for 
its immediate and unconditional ratifica- 
tion sent to them by hordes of clergymen 
who manifestly had read nothing of the 
treaty of Versailles except idealistic frag- 
ments of it selectively retailed in the 
speeches of Woodrow Wilson. 

“They accordingly now pay no atten- 
tion whatsoever to petitions addressed to 
them by clergymen on domestic industrial 
issues,” 
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supervising the finishing of the building. the connection. In point of recent prac- 
An unusual feature will be the presence tice certain bishops have been elected for 

of several landing fields, so that, in the service in particular mission fields. It is The Larger Vision 
SE a ee eee caved aroag wil cand wo || 4 Zetementatt Batman of the 
find it easy to af. ° , Evolution Theory 


ist Missio Bisho check this policy. 
a oes Hy ed ” Protest Socialism Among By C. A. Wendell 
Considerable interest has been aroused Episcopal Clergy “I wish that all who write on evolution, 
within the Methodist church by the pro- More than one hundred members of the for or against it, could write with such fair 
gosal of its board of bishops to have bish- Episcopal church are reported to have — Se and human sympathy as 
ops now assigned to residency in foreign signed a remonstrance sent to the pres- aes Dr. J. A. Udden, 
mission fields brought to the United States ent general convention against the spread State Ceoleai Texas 
in 1926 to preside over annual confer- of socialism among the clergy of the 
ences in this country. The plan is advo- church. “We believe that many clergy- BRENTANO'’S (75 cts.) Chicago, Il. 
cated to emphasize the Methodist system men and laymen,” says this document, 
which makes a bishop a general superin- “animated by a sincere desire to make 
tendent with power to act anywhere in justice and love the controlling motives 
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@ Would it not be worth a few cents a day 
to have the resources of a great, dependable, 
mutual organization behind you in case of 
such disability? Globe Paraiture Co., 1 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 


q If you are in good health, Right Now is BETTER CHURCH MUSIC 


the time to secure protection. When you The October number of THE EXPOSITOR 
need protection it will be too late. 
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in all social changes, and thus to do away 
with injustice and disproportionate in- 
equality as well as misunderstanding, 
prejudice and mutual distrust as between 
employer and employe, have adopted too 
eagerly and without due scrutiny prin- 
ciples that, in reality, are unsound eco- 
nomically, hostile to Christian ethics and 
subversive of morality and religion.” The 
terror in the situation is thus expressed, 
“The church, above all things, should not 
permit its spokesmen to lend further 
color to the idea which already has gained 
far too much headway—that the church 
believes in, sponsors, or is working toward 
socialism or communism. To whatever 
degree the church does permit that she 
is not only destroying herself but also 
turning against morals, home, family life, 
indeed against God.” 


Denver Chancellor 
Will Not Leave 


Dr. Heber R. Harper, recently called 
to the presidency of Boston university, 
has refused to leave his present post as 
chancellor of the University of Denver. 
Dr. Harper has been at Denver only a 
little more than two years, and is in the 
midst of a development program which 
he does not feel he can leave. 


Dr. Stires Elected President 
Of Episcopal Deputies 

The first session of the house of dep- 
uties of the present Episcopal general 
convention elected as its president Dr. 
Ernest M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas 
church, New York city, and bishop co- 
adjutor-elect of Long Island. Dr. Stires, 
who in a general way represented the low 
and board church elements, received 390 
votes, and Dr. George Craig Stewart, of 
Evanston, Ill., a high churchman, had 142. 
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“as fine a preoccupation with problems of 
conduct and duty as have probably ever 
been shown by any people since the world 
began.” She also goes to Roman Catho- 
lic churches at times for the sake of the 
ritual which draws a picture of spiritual 
facts which human language still finds it 
difficult to express adequately. A car- 
dinal in robes the very color of pomp and 
majesty abases himself before a cross on 
which there hangs a naked man, who was 
poor and despised and rejected! 
Nevertheless, though further Christian- 
ity is a phase of revelation, it is not the 
final religion. The Christ was sent to 
satisfy “the spiritual needs of man as he 
was during the centuries that resulted in 
the establishment of modern Europe, but 
much that was needful once is no longer 
needed by man. Even when Christianity 
is stripped of doctrines that were created 
to serve a special purpose there is, Miss 
West thinks, no reason to suppose that it 
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is the final revelation of the divine to 
humanity. There might come another 
word to us to solve our difficulties a 
this word came to the early Christiang, 


CONAN DOYLE FROM ROME TO SPIRITUALIgy 


Of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle it is legs 
necessary to speak, because he has aj. 
ready told of his spiritual pilgrimage from 
Catholicism through materialism and ag- 
nosticism to his sure faith in spiritualism, 
It was the “orthodox” teaching concern. 
ing the atonement, and the cruelties of 
the inquisition, which appear to have been 
the chief factors in alienating him from 
the faith of his fathers. It is remarkable 
how the Christian teaching upon the 
atonement is misunderstood by several of 
these gifted writers and how the travesty 
of it has revolted them. Sir Arthur defj- 
nitely says that if he had to make any 
choice of a Christian church with the or- 
thodox faith he would not turn from 
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Jr., tells the fascinating life story of the man who “for twenty- 

four years was the strongest influence for Christian living of 
any man of his day among the undergraduates of Yale.” 
of living, his remarkable ability to help others with personal prob- 
lems, his genius for friendship, crowded his life with dramatic 
“No religious worker, whether layman or clergyman,” 
“who desires to do a really creative work, 
can afford to miss the spell of this transparent and communica- 


Te. LIFE OF HENRY B. WRIGHT, by George Stewart, 


incident. 
writes Dr. John R. Mott, 


tive life.” 


Other NEW “Books with Purpose’’ 


And Who Is My Neighbor? 

An outline for the study of race 
relations in America, sponsored by 
the National Conference on_ the 
Christian Way of Life. Cloth, $1.00; 
12 for $10. Paper, $0.75; 12 for 
$7.50. 


Missions and World Problems 


A new discussion outline sponsored 
by the National Conference on the 
Christian Way of Life, which is 
aimed to provoke thought and discus- 
sion on the important issues _in- 
volved. Paper, $0.75 


Facing Student Problems 
A. Bruce Curry, JR. 

“Probably no other living man has 
interested so many students in the 
study of the life and teachings of 
Jesus, within this or any other single 
college generation as has Prof. 
Curry,”” writes another worker with 
students. This book is for the group 
discussion leader, and takes up typi- 
cal problems student groups are 
calted ugen to face. aper, $1.00 
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347 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY VW 


The Life of 
, Henry B. Wright 
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His ideals 


(Cloth, $3.00) 


The Story of Jesus 
Tuomas W. GrauaM, Editor 

A complete record of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke in a single narrative 
—an interweaving of all the material 
in the three gospels into a single 
story. Dr. Moffatt's translation has 
been used. Cloth, $1.50 


Why the Church? 

An outline similar to “And Who Is 
My Neighbor” and “Missions and 
World Problems"’ which takes up the 
principal functions of the church, 
from the point of view of the aver- 
age church member. Cloth, $0.90; 12 
for $9.00. Paper, $0.60; 12 for $6.00. 


Teaching of the Prophets 
CHARLES ARTHUK HAWLEY. 

Takes up a portion of the Bible 
often neglected and least understood. 
The poetic flavor and literary charm 
of the original Hebrew are beautifully 
brought out in Dr. Hawley’s transla- 
tions of the passages selected for 
study. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Rome to any other. But no orthodox 
church met his condition. 

It was in 1916 that the case for spirit- 
ualism became complete and he was sure. 
Thenceforth he believed in a “really mer- 
ciful God;” and in Christ as a heaven- 
sent teacher living a life which was to be 
our example. “So in a circle we have 
come back to him—the great, kindly, 
brooding Spirit who yearns over the world 
which is his special care. He has ceased 
to be a miracle. He has become our dear 
friend and brother.” 


MR. OPPENHEIM BAFFLED 


Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, delightful 
weaver of mysteries, discoursed in an 
agnostic strain upon the great unsolved 
problems of life and death. The designer 
of mysteries cannot guess this greatest of 
all plots. But he worships the unknown 
God through his fellows. His is a chari- 
table creed; though man is fundamentally 
selfish he can carry on the fight of life 
without undue hurt to others. Though 
he believes that our loss of the earlier 
faith is due to our larger measure of in- 
tellectual comprehension, he sees that the 
loss has been a heavy one; art is dis- 
torted; spirituality goes out of life; and 
the natural existence lacks the flame of 
idealism. Still there is nothing left for 
the thinking man but the altar to an un- 
known God! 


COMPTON MACKENZIE SPEAKS FOR ROME 


It is no secret that Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie is a Roman Catholic. Like Mr. 
Walpole, he has never lost the conviction 
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that religion is the one great concern of 
humanity. That was plain in “Sinister 
Street,” and the final goal of his spiritual 
pilgrimage could be discerned in that fine 
study of a soul seeking vainly in one way 
after another to help his fellows. Mr. 
Mackenzie glories in his Catholic faith. 
All that humanity can believe, hope, love, 
he finds there. For him there is no hope 
for civilization except in a return to the 
political ideals of the middle ages. Ire- 
land may prove to be first expression of 
the finer civilization that by the mercy of 
God shall emerge from the immense 
struggle already looming. For him Chris- 
tianity means Catholicism. He begs his 
readers to remember that “a decent anti- 
clericalism is not unbecoming in a Catho- 
lic,” that such a Catholic is allowed a 
large measure of intellectual speculation. 
“What the church does not allow is an at- 
tempt by the individual to speculate for 
others.” And men should not condemn 
the church for its caution. 


MR. BERESFORD AND THE DIVINITY WITHIN 


One more author completes the first 
seven, Mr. J. D. Beresford, a mystic who 
discovers in the element of faith as a 
means to the practice of self-restraint a 
common factor in all religions. Brought 
up as an evangelical he came over in a 
single evening to the skepticism of the 
later nineteenth century. He passed 
through absolute materialism; a book 
which is counted negligible today, “The 
Riddle of the Universe,” was the means 
of revealing to him that “it made little 
difference whether one believed in the 
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God of matter or a material God.” Since 
then he has traveled in his spiritual life. 
Today he does not disapprove of Chris- 
tianity apart from its dogmas. The ethics 
of Christ are beyond all comparison the 
most admirable rules of life, unfortunately 
not practiced by the members of the 
churches. Curiously, he finds his creed 
summed up in the words of Christ, “He 
that believeth in me shall not perish,” and 
these words he takes to mean that man 
does not perish if he “believes in the di- 
vine principle in himself and all mankind.” 
This creed with its enormous responsibil- 
ities and need for self-discipline is too 
hard for the average man. Who as yet 
is capable of obeying that tremendous 
commandment—the essence of all true 
religious practice—“Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself”? 


Epwarp S8HILLITo. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Social Progress, A Handbook of the Liberal Move- 
ment, by The Arbitrator. The Arbitrator. 

Plant Disease Fungi, by F. L. Stevens. Macmil- 
lan. 
Life’s Westward Windows, by 
Mains. Abingdon, $1.50. 
World’s Most Famous Court Trial. 
Co., $2.00. 

Highland Annals, by Olive Tilford Dargan. Serib- 
ner’s, $2.00. 

The Lost Gospel, by Arthur Train. 
$1.50. 

Hulings’ Quest, by McCraedy Huston. 
$2.00. 

Roman Converts, by 
$3.50. 

Communion Addresses, by representative preachers, 
edited by Frederick J. North. Doran, $1.75. 
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Nat'l Book 


Scribner's, 
Scribner’s, 
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THE editors and a thousand readers of Th 
Christian Century read TIME for its prompt, 
accurate news of all things which are ofinter ast 
to intelligent men. Doctor Coffin says: “T read 


TIME every week from | 
cover to cover and do | What TIME Is | 


It is the weekly news-magazine. There is no other & 


not feel that I could get | in the world. It is not a journal of opinion, it is not a 


digest of opinion—it is all news, all fact. ; 
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or man who, furnished wi e facts, can form 
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